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Tov know’st this question I shall state 
Has been a subject for debate, 
Since the first city was erected ; 
Namely: “When man, with babes and wife, 
Would fix his residence for life, 
Should town or country be selected?” 


It matters little which you fix on, 
If your fair consort proves a vixen, 
Or if your babes are given to squalling; 
In either case, no matter where 
You choose to breathe the vital air, 
You'll find your situation galling. 


The rule admits of some exceptions, 
For men there are, with strange affections, 
Who think a home-bred storm no ill; 
And you, (more favour’d than the rest,) 
When by domestic noise distress’d, 
May find a refuge in your mill. 


Oft have I envied your retreat, 
Where bustle and retirement meet, 

Your humming wheels and rushing waters, 
Your lowing herds and screaming geese, 
Which make your music, and increase 

The comforts of your rural quarters, 


Bless’d as thou art with pigs and cows, 
Fat poultry and a blooming spouse, 

With children healthy, blithe and pretty ; 
Can’st thou, oh rustic! doubt one minute 
That country life has something in it 

Not often met with in the city? 


Thy mill is noisy—well—what of it? 
When noise conduces to our profit, 

We seldom find it incommodious ; 
So when our youngster’s make a clatter, 
We view it as a trivial matter, 

But, in a neighbour's brood, *tis odious. 


The hub-bub of no other trade, ‘ 
O miller, can thy ears invade; 
Thou art an insulated mortal; 
Thine is the fowl that squalls, and thine 
The bellowing herd, the youthful swine . 
Now squealing in thy garden's portal. 
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Thine are the children 
Thy sympathetic heart 


in whose voices 
rejoices, 


Believe thou so, and rest contented: 
Ah different is the townsman’s lot; 
By noises which concern him not 

To be eternally tormented! 

4 


Rejoice, oh miller, in thy racket, 


Thy powdered hat and 


dusty jacket, 


Thy wife, thy porkers, brats and chickens; 
No rail-roads, banks, nor fever-morus, 
With fifty other things that bore us, 

Have with thy noddle play’d the dickens. 


Rejoice that on thy placid tide 

No clanking, smoking steamers glide ; 
One spot the fiery demon spares! 

Rustic—that steam and speculation 

May find no home in that location, 


Be the first object of thy prayers. 


I OD ene DOS Been << 
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THE RUNAWAY. 


‘ BY JOHN 
CHAPTER I. 

THERE are probably events within the expe- 
rience of almost every man you meet with, 
which require but to be narrated in the lan- 
guage of simple truth, without parade or em- 
bellishment, and just as they happened, to as- 
tonish by their strangeness, to make ‘ the bold- 
est hold their breath,’ or to bring tears into the 
eyes of people who would be ashamed to weep 
at a play, or to wail over Caroline of Litch- 
field, or the Sorrows of Werter. It has been 
my hap—or mishap, if you will—for some of 
the events which are now crowding upon my 
recollection are very trying and terrible to me, 
even yet, as they “faster and faster come— 
faster and faster,” like shadows that will not be 
removed—to be either an eye-witness or an 
ear-witness of many a transaction, which no 
mere novel-writer would venture to make use 
of, though it fell in his way, lest he might be 
charged with extravagance. Truth, it has been 
often said, is stranger than fiction. I have 
found it so. 

The adventure I am about to relate, occurred 
in 1826. I was lodging with a friend at Queen- 
Square place, Westminster, London. It was 
in the month of August, after a very warm, 
sultry day, and I had but just returned from a 
tramp of two and forty miles through Eppin 
Forest, to Waltham-abbey and cross, and bac 
through Edmonton and Tottenham-cross, with a 
party of young Englishmen. I was completely 
done up, and had been obliged to call a coach 
at the end of thirty-six miles; and for the last 
hour-and-a-half had not been able to set my foot 
to the,ground without flinching. In fact, when 
I en my chamber, and flung myself upon 
the bed with my clothes on, I had barely 
strength enough to get my boots off, and to 
- throw the + new plants I had gathered, upon 

the floor, as if they had been the very sweep- 
ings of the high-way, instead of being what 
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they truly were, the garnered blossoming of 
field, forest, and hedge. My feet were blister- 
ed—my head rang like a brass kettle swarming 
with bumble-bees, (not humble bees) and my 
pulse, I remember, was up to 108. ‘ 

There was a tap at the door. Come in! said 
I. The door opened, and in walked one of the 
party, looking as fresh as if he had but just re- 
turned from a quiet afternoon stroll in Kensing- 
ton gardens. I felt mortified and vexed at the 
figure I cut—with my face flushed, my temples 
throbbing, my throat parched; andethe plants I 
had taken so much trouble to gather, lying 
all about the floor to be trampled on. "T'was 
pitiful—’twas wondrous pitiful ! 

“So!” said he, when he heard me complain 
of my blistered feet—*so! you’ve been skin- 
ning your ’cels, too, hey ?” alluding to a decla- 
ration by one of the party, who never happened 
to aspirate the letter A where other people did— 
a literary man of considerable pretensions, and 
actually engaged at the time, in writing “an 
*istory of ’olland,” as he calied it. ‘He loved 
walking,” he said—“ and no man would go fur- 
ther for a mouthful of fresh hair ; but he didn’t 
like skinning his ’eels in such ‘ot weather.” 

I laughed to the best of my ability—feeling 
helpless enough, I promise you, and looking 
sheepish enough, I dare say, to render any 
effort of the sort exceedingly praise-worthy. 

‘Headache and feverish, hey !” 

I was holding my head with both hands, eye- 
ing the open window, as if I wanted to jump 
out, and puffing for breath. “ Oh for a mouth- 
ful of fresh hair !”’ said I. 

Whether he understood me or not, is more 
than I know ; but he had the goodness to laugh, 
and straightway to change the subject; walk- 
ing to the window and whistling as if he was 
just out of a bath. How strange !—I was more 
than a match for him at almost every other 
bodily exercise, and at the fencing, sparring, 
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riding-schools and gymnasia of London, I had 
met with no superior, among the hundreds that 
assembled there—the flower and strength of 
the whole neighbourhood. It was no little re- 
lief to me, therefore, when he reminded me, in 
his good-natured way, that I had pretty much 
confined myself to the house for six or eight 
months, that I had taken little or no exercise 
for a long while, and that I had been literally a 
prisoner for ten weeks before, with a lame foot 
and a dislocated arm—the first obtained by 
leaping over a wooden-horse which nobody 
there ever had the courage to try, and the last 
by tumbling off a triangle in Jeremy Bentham’s 
coach-house—head first—on the Sabbath-day. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said I, letting go of 
my head for a moment, and trying to appear 
satisfied with myself, or to show that I was’nt 
altogether used up—* your old English habits 
don’t agree with our New-England constitu- 
tions.” 

“How so—you are almost an Englishman 
yourself now—quite tame and rational to what 
you were three years ago.” 

“ Domesticated, hey ?” 

“Exactly !—that’s the very word—a domes- 
ticated Yankee. But what are these habits of 
ours you find so uncomfortable to your New- 
England constitutions !—Late dinners—a dou- 
ble rap—or sealing wax, envelopes, borrowed 
franks, and the two-penny post?” 

“Neither. All these J have got reconciled 
to, and the idea of converting every brass- 
knocker into a telegraph, and of begging your 
way through the land free of postage, I take té 
be a fair offset for the pill-boxes and wooden 
nutmegs, you are told so much of by British 
travellers from our side of the water. No! it 
is none of these—but I cannot for the life of 
me get fairly reconciled to your “ Sabbath 
Recreations.”” Three times have I yielded to 
the fashion of your people—and three times 
have I been Jaid up for it, in this way.” 

“The fault is your own. Who but a Yan- 
kee—a downright, boasting, self-willed, full- 
blooded Yankee—would ever think of starting 
off with a lame foot, and without a day’s train- 
ing, after a confinement of six or eight months, 
to walk forty miles upon the stretch, in a hot 
summer day, just because it happens to be ex- 
pected of him! Upon my word, now that I 
know you so well, [ shouldn’t be surprised to 
hear, and out of your own mouth too, that you 
had never walked half that distance before in 
all your life!” 

_T laughed—somewhat more naturally, I be- 
lieve—and assured him that [ never had, with- 
out sleeping more than once by the way. 

“There now! that’s so like you! And pray 
what could possess you to do such a foolish 
thing.” 

“Just what possessed me to put on a pair of 
skates for the first time in my life, on your ca- 
nal, and to make my first essay there, in the 
presence of three thousand people—I wanted 
to show you that we attach no value to the 
every-day accomplishments, and that if I had 
never learned upon the lakes and rivers of 
North America, but chose to doso upon the ca- 
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nal of St. James’ Park, it was only because to 
ride, swim, skate, fish, and shoot, come nait'ral 
to the barbarians of the new world.” 

**‘ Ah—was that your reason for dropping, at 
the peril of your neck, from the topmost round 
of the ladder, at the Gymnasium !—do such 
things come nait'ral to your countrymen?” 

“Why, no—not after they are naturalized, 
While undergoing the process of jumpification, 
it seems to be easy enougii.” 

“And when you threw yourself headlong 
over a brick wall the other day, what was that 
for?” 

“To show that a fence, nine feet high, may 
be cleared by a foot soldier at a single bound, 
with a lance ten feet long; to show that one 
may carry the leaping pole over with him if he 
likes, or Jeave it behind—in other words, that 
a little knack is better than a great deal of 
strength!” 

“ Just what you said, | remember, when you 
crossed a foil with that gigantic Lutz, without 
stopping to have it buttoned. It was to satisfy 
him, I believe, that the Germans were good for 
nothing at small-sword, though he claimed it 
for the national weapon.” 

“ Well—and I succeeded, did 1 not ?” 

** Succeeded !—yes—in getting one eye-lid 
nearly ripped off, and being trundled off in a 
coach to see Mr. Lawrence, the surgeon.” 

“ Very true—and what then!—I was right 
and he was wrong, the lubber!—and I proved 
2.” 

“Proved what?” 

‘* Why, that he carried his arm altogether 
too high for the guard in quarte, that if he 
knew B from a bull’s foot in small-sword play- 
ing, or l’eshgreme, as he called it, he would re- 
ly upon the half-circle; that by stiffening the 
elbow, and straightening the arm, he was open- 
ing a passage for the flanconnade, and that, 
whenever he threw himself upon guard, he was 
liable to the quarte basse. The great good-na- 
tured booby !—In the field, I might have ran 


. 


him through every time he attempted to whip,» 


the foil otffof my hand.” 

“If he hadn’t overreached you, hey?” --.. ~, 

*‘Oh hang your sneers!——the accident hap- 
pened, as you. know, while | was proving that 
a six-foot sabre flourish was a very dangerous 
experiment before a small-sword. Instead of a 
coupé-degagé, he cut five and six at a ven- 
ture.” 

“ Dizactly! But why meddle with a man 
so ignorant of what you call the delicacies of 
that weapon?” 

“ Because I had great respect for him, I 
knew he was a man of talent, and a first-rate 


player with the German broad-sword; I told. ~ 


him that was a disadvantage to him—and he 
put me to the proof.” 

“Put you to the fiddle-stick! I'd wager a 
trifle now, if the truth were known, t 
do all these things—or try to do them father, 
for you don’t always come off with flying’ co- 
lours—at the peril of life or limb, not so much 
because other people are afraid to try, as from 
a notion that you, being a natyve, are expected 
to do, at once, and without preparation, what 
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we lubberly Englishmen are obliged to put our- 
selves in training for, like so many prize-fight- 
ers.” 

There was no standing this. I laughed 
heartily, and began to feel better. 

“ You Yankees appear to be 4 nation of in- 
tuitives. You let fly at every thing—and at 
every thing alike. In government, religion, 
banking, or literature—in ship-building, news- 
papers, or law--it is always high! presto!— 
with a hop, step and a jump, and there you are! 
And that is not all—nobody must be allowed to 
ask how you got there, what you have gained 
by the move, nor what you mean to do next.” 

* Very fair!—and what wonder! Do you 


not know, Mr. Secretary, that every such. 


question, coming from over-sea, implies a dis- 
trust of the sovereign people, and of their ca- 
pacity for governing themselves ?” 

“The sovereign people indeed!—out upon 
you! f never met with an American, who 
didn’t appear to believe that he himself was 
the sovereign people, that the eyes of all Europe 
were on him; that he represented the whole 
Yankee nation at least, whenever he pulled out 
his pocket-handkerchiet, and that, some how or 
other—no matter how—his country would 
have to foot the bill, as you term it, if he hap- 
pened to do any thing unworthy of her !” 

*“ Would it were so, my friend! whet a na- 
tion we should be at the end of another fifty 
years! After having been laughed at—as the 
Greeks and Romans were—as every great peo- 
ple, and every mighty nation are—by all the 
rest of the world for such preposterous folly— 
before a hundred years were over, our reproach 
would become a virtue, and be every where ac- 
knowledged as a virtue, knitting us together as 
one people, and setting us apart from every 
other.” 

“ As the French are now.” 

“ Ay, and the English.” 

“ Poh!” 

“ It is our own vanity,” saith Rochefoucauld, 
“which makes the vanity of others so insup- 
portable to us.” 

“Very fair, as you say.” 

“Would it were a matter of sober truth, my 
friend, that every American believed in his 
heart, just what you say he appears to believe— 
that his country would be held answerable for 
his behaviour, when abroad; for she is—and 
you know it—and it cannot be otherwise in the 
nature of things.” 

“Well done the Yankee!—that beats all 
nater! as you say.” 

“Consider a moment. Are not our opinions 
of a people made up, in every case, from our 
knowledge of individuals belonging to that 
people, no matter how obtained, whether by 
books, personal acquaintance, or otherwise ? 
men are books—and the best of books for the 
study of national character, which, after all, is 
but the sum-total of individual character, made 
up by every man for himself, from the items of 
his own personal experience.” 

“ L’ état—cést moi ?—hey ?” 

“Ye:—L’ état—cést moi! Not Louis the 
Fourteenth only, but every man that walks the 


earth, if he knew his own dignity, or understood 
the truth, would feel that he is the State; and 
whet is more, he would honour his country, by 
publishing with a loud voice, whithersoever he 
journied, in the very language of Louis him. 
self, that sublime truth— L état !—cést moi!” 

** Bravo !—whether drunk or sober ?” 

“* Yes—drunk or sober! Drunk, it would do 
her no harm, and sober, it would show his love 
and veneration for the mother that bore him.” 

‘What if he were standing upon the scaf- 
fold 2” 

“Even there I would have him cry out, that 
he is a Roman citizen! or like Saint Paul him. 
self, outstretch his arms to the sky, and appeal 
to Cesar!” 

* But if his arms were pinioned!” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ And therefore, as you say—therefore you 
would have your countrymen believe that the 
reputation of Yankee-land is in the keeping of 
each and every human creature that may hap. 
pen to draw his first breath in that land!” 

“ Yes—dizackly, as you say—whenever, and 
wherever, it might happen to be known that he 
drew his first breath there.” 

*“ And you would have them believe, in sober 
earnest, hey? that the character of their coun- 
try is invelved in every issue that may happen 
to be offered them, when they are put to the 
proof, as you call it?” : 

“ Even so.” 

“Even so, you say—but I say fudge! fudge! 
fudge! fudge! A pretty notion to be sure, that 
our country’s reputation is in the keeping of 
paupers, thieves, and highwaymen—at the 
mercy of people who have no regard for them- 
selves. I should be sorry to think that old 
England would have to answer for many a freak 
of mine, I promise you.” 

** Dare say you would—nothing more natural! 
and yet she must. Whether at home or abroad, 
your country must pay the piper, if you dance 
awry.” 

“ Again I say, fudge—fudge—fudge! And 
yet, you must believe what you say. Your 
own headstrong rashness proves your sincerity.” 

* And my occasional moderation, | hope?” 

“Occasional moderation !—that’s right, whew! 
very occasional, to be sure! What else but a 
wish to prove that a lame Yankee is a match 
for at least half a dozen sound healthy English- 
men, could have worked you up to a tramp of 
five and forty miles upon a stretch—right in 
eend—that’s pure Yankee, boy—in the month 
of August, too—all unused ‘to the melting 
mood,’ as I know you are, and a cripple in one 
foot, if no worse ?” 

“Enough, Mr. Secretary—enough, and to 
spare! Leave me now, | beseech you. I'll 
answer all your questions to-morrow, and all in 
good faith, when I’ve got over this confounded 
headach, if you wish. There now—good night! 
just puff out the lamp and be off—there’s a good 
fellow !” 

* With all my heart—I see you’re ee 
used up! only one word more, and I’m O P H, 
as the man says in the play. What do you 
mean to do, after two or three weeks of bad 
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weather, if it should happen to clear off on a 
Sabbath-day, as you call it.” 

“ Why--on the whole—considering the ex- 

rience I have had in fe English pastimes,” 
looking at my feet as | spoke, to impress him 
with my sincerity, “I’d about as lief go to 
church.” 

“To church!—poh—you'll come to your 
senses again, by to-morrow.” 

“T hope so.” 

“To church, man !—to church ! and be hunt- 
ed from pillar to post through the whole length 
and breadth of White Hall, at sixpence a head 
for standingroom.” 

“ But I’m not obliged to go to White Hall, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, I understand you !—that long array of 
Spanish and American trophies, and all that 
martial clangor, in church, the tramp of sol- 
diers, and glitter of bnyonets, with bann-rs and 
spears—pho, pho, man! it’s high time you had 
got over these notions.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, I didn’t much 
enjoy that array of stripes and stars, lettered 
in gold, with ‘ York,’ and ‘ Queenstown,’ ‘ De- 
rroit,’ and ‘ Niagara,’ and al] as good as new, 
swinging side by side, with many a thunder- 
blasted fragment from ‘ Bapasoz,’ ‘ TALAVERI,’ 
‘Satamanca,’ and ‘ WaTERLOo,’ banners which 
looked as if they had flouted the enemy from 
every beleagured fortress of Southern Europe, 
during all that war of giants—” 

‘There you go, again !—still harping on my 
country.” 

“ No, Mr. Secretary—on yours. For between 
ourselves, I shouldn't have been much more 
surprised to find a part of these very banners 
lettered New Orleans, or North Point, Fort 
Erie, or Bridgewater.” 

“ Battles I never heard of before.” 

“Probably not, and therefore, to make the 
violation of all historical truth more evident, 
allow me to add, Bennington, Saratoga, and 
Yorktown.” 

“ Still in the dark, my dear fellow.” 

“Or King’s Mountain, or Bunker Hill.” 

“ Enough—enough—I understand you now. 
Ha, ha, ha, how spiteful you are!—Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

Having got as far as the door, he made a 
full stop, and looking about as if some errand 
were not finished, or he had forgotten something, 
burst out a laughing again. ‘“ Look you,” said 
he, at last, as I pointed to the lamp; “ if I were 
to challenge you to jump out of that window, I 
believe on my soul, you’d accept the challenge, 
just because you happen to be an American, 
and J an Englishman.’” 

“Try me.” 

“ No, I’ll be hanged if Ido. But stay—as 
you will go to church, and won’t go to White 
Hall, nor St. George’s, Hanover Square, please 
to say where you'd like to go, and I'll find a 
berth for you.” 

“Thank you; but—” 

“ No buts, if you please.” 

“Upon my word, you make me ashamed of 
myself.” 

‘So much the better, it will to you goot, as 


poor Lutz used to say when he’d nearly wrench 
a limb off.” 

“ What say you to Mr. Irving’s Chapel !” 

“Chapel—theatre, you mean. Where you 
may be crushed to death for half price, after 
waiting a month for your turn.” 

“ Or Rowland Hill’s—” 

“ Where, instead of Rowland Hill, who is a 
very honest fellow at bottom, and well worth 
hearing, you may happen to light upon a weak 
brother, and wish yourself home. Ah! you are 
dizzy—let me help you off with your clothes, 
my dear fellow. There, there, steady—ah! 
this will never do—never mind the plants, I'll 
take charge of them for you.” 

“You are very kind—I really should like to 
have them prepared; but my poor head is in 
such a state, I dare not undertake the job to- 
night, and to-morrow it may be too late.’ 

“ Leave them tome. Give yourself no fur- 
ther trouble about them—I’ll straighten them 
for you, and lay them out, and you, too, if you 
don’t jump into bed about the quickest! as your 
friend Sully would say. Shall I blow out the 
lamp!—ah! what have we here !—a letter for 
you, in a female hand+so, so—sealed with a 
kiss, and better still, to be delivered immediately. 
Bravo !—good night!” . 

“Good night !—stop!—what’s your hurry‘ 
said I, limping to the table, and forgetting my 
headach, my lameness, and the intolerable 
burning of my poor blistered feet, as I read the 
superscription, ‘ to be delivered immediately.” 

The handwriting was that of a stranger, and 
though very beautiful—very—appeared to be 
disguised. I opened it, and read as follows: 

“Three several times, within a week, have 
I called or sent, in the hope of finding you at 
home. I desire a personal interview. That 
you are an American I know—that you are a 
lawyer I am told. If so, and you are disposed 
to help a young, worthy, and most unfortunate 
fellow countryman, whose character and life 
are both in peril, you may have an opportunity, 
by calling at No. —, —— street, Blooms- 
bury Square. That no mistake may happen, 
please observe the parchment and ask for Mrs. 
Warren—the Widow Warren.” 

“* To be delivered immediately!’ I looked 
at my watch. It wanted a quarter of ten— 
perhaps I might find a coach? My hand was 
upon the bell-rope, when I heard whisperin 
and a footstep just aside of the door, follow 
by a sort of smothered giggle. The truth flash- 
ed on me at once! I caught up the letter, and 
running my eye over it again, felt really vexed 
that I should have been deceived for a moment 
by such a “ weak invention of the enemy”—such 
a palpable hoax. The manner in which the 
letter had reached me—the handwriting, which, 
if it did not resemble the Secretary’s altogether, 
did in two or three particulars, and was just 
such a hand as he, of all the persons I knew, 
could best have written—the subject of conver- 
sation, the laugh, the footstep at the door, the 
whispering, and the half smothered girlish 
giggle, for my host being a bachelor, used to 
say that he had no occasion for-male servants, 
and the letter being left at the door must have 
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been delivered to a feinale—oh, the thing was a joke upon a fellow, I found myself in the pre. 


clear! The two secretaries of my host were 
clubbing their heads together for a laugh at my 
expense. ‘T'o blow out the lamp, to fling the 
letter on the floor, and jump into bed, with a 
determination to avenge myselfy by never allud- 
ing to the subject again, whereby the tables 
would be prettily turned upon the conspirators, 
wouldn’t they? was but the work of a moment. 


CHAPTER II. 


I awoke after a most refreshing sleep, three 
hours later than usual, very stiff and sore, but 
entirely free from headach, fever and thirst— 
determined not to be made a fool of, and delight- 
ed beyond measure at the idea of having so 
handsomely outwitted the mischievous fellows 
below. 

The day passed over without a word of allu- 
sion to the letter, though I saw, or thought I 
saw, signs of intelligence between the two se- 
cretaries, on two or three different occasions, 
when the postman’s double rap was heard. But 
on the morrow, while we were at lunch, little 

- Mary, the new chambermaid, entered with a 
letter for me, which had just been left at the 
door—to be delivered immediately! She could 
hardly keep her countenance, when she laid it 
on the table; and I saw the secretary, with my 
own eyes, biting his lips and pretending to be 
lost in thought. 

I took the letter. It was in the same hand- 
writing, of course. I opened it, read it through, 
and without condescending to look up, though 
I knew they were watching me, or to utter a 
word of inquiry, though the pretty chambermaid 
was all a tip-toe with expectation, as any body 
might see, thrust the letter into my pocket with 
a smile—ay, with a smile! there | had them, 
hey! and went back to my lunch. 

* The bearer waits, if you please, sir.” 

“Tell him there is no answer.” 

“ It’s a woman, sir.” 

“ Ah—show her into the study, if you please, 
and say that I'll grant her the interview at my 
earliest convenience.” 

The two secretaries stared at each other, and 
then at me, but it wouldn’t do. 1 was deter- 
mined not to be made'a fvol of. 

“There are two of them, sir.” 

“Ah! show them both into the study—the 
more the merrier.” 

Having finished my bread and cheese, and 
swallowed my porter, a circumstance I feel it 
my duty to be ashamed of, now that all three 
have gone out of fashion, 1 got up very much 

at my leisure, I promise you, pushed my chair 
back, another violation of good breeding, as 
every body knows now, since it implies that 
you are not accustomed to being waited on, and 
without saying a word, which by any possibility 
could be supposed to indicate either impatience 
or solicitude, I sauntered off to the study. 

Judge of my astonishment, imagine how I 
felt! how like a fool I must have looked! when 
instead of two great Jubberly boys dressed up 

in women’s clothes, or two such cattle as might 
be hired for sixpence a piece, any where, to play 


sence of two well-bred women, the elder some. 
what advanced, and the younger, as 1 judged 
by her dress, her feet, form, and carriage, for 
she wore a veil, and I had no opportunity of see. 
ing her face till the interview was nearly over, 
not more than eighteen or twenty at the very 
outside. 

That I felt somewhat abashed, I acknowledge, 
ahd not a little ashamed of myself, when I re. 
collected my message and the length of time | 
had kept them waiting ; but I lost not a moment 
now in reassuring them and myself, by stating 
all the circumstances about as near the truth 
as I durst. Porter and cheese be hanged! not 
a mouthful have I tasted since, without a strange 
feeling just here. 

Well, I did my best in the way of apology; 
but before I had got half through, the younger 
stepped up to me, and speaking in a low agitated 
voice, while the other withdrew to a distant 
window, where she had a charming prospect 
of the coach-house door, entreated me to forgive 
her, and to put the most favourable interpreta- 
tion I could upon her behaviour. 

I had nothing to forgive, and was about to 
say so, when she interrupted me again, trem- 
bling from head to foot, and laying her little 
hand upon mine, as it hung over the chair, with 
an expression of confidence almost girlish. 

* Oh, sir!” said she, glancing at the window, 
I could see the motion of her eyes through the 
veil, “ah, sir! if you knew all, you would pity 
me! It is a matter of life and death, sir—hush! 
not a word of reply, ! beseech you. Every thing 
depends upon your discretion—a matter of life 
and death! If it were not, I assure you, sir, 
whatever you may now think of me, or of my 
behaviour, you never would have been troubled 
in this way. You received my note, I hope?” 

“ Yes, and but for a—” 

“ Have you answered it?” 

What should I say? The plain truth would 
be cruel, any thing short of the truth, or differ- 
ent frum the truth, most unworthy subterfuge, 

“ No, ma’am,” said I ;—* Mrs. Warren, | pre- 
sume '—the Widow Warren!” 

“ No sir; that is the Widow Warren. It was 
at her house I should have seen you, and in her 
presence.” 

Here was a damper! “ Well ma’am,” said J, 
“though I did notanswer your note, I was only 
prevented by a—” 

“ No matter for your reasons, they were suffi- 
cient, I dare say. But we have no time to lose, 
and therefore, as you wouldn’t come te see me, 
I have been obliged to come and see you. A 
personal interview I must and would have, as 
I told you in my first note, I believe.” 

The saucy little minx! I never saw such a 
pair of feet in all my life! What hands, too! 
and what a rich clear voice, and how delicate 
and touching the intonations! 

“ And now,” she continued, growing more 
and more eager and impressive, and betraying 
more and more of what I should call a tender 
earnestness, if I were not afraid of being mis- 
understood, or misrepresented, “ and now, when 
I tell you, sir, that my father was an American, 
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that he served in the revolutionary war, that 

r mother loved your country next to her 
own, that the individual whose life, and what 
he values more than life, whose character may 
be lost forever, if you, you yourself, de not in- 
terfere, is also an American of tried worth— 
young, JSriendless, and full of talent—.” Her 
breathing suddenly changed here, and the little 
hand shook piteously, as she added, “ in all this, 
| hope you will find an excuse, if not a justifi- 
cation for my strange behaviour.” 

“ Interfere,” said I, completely bewildered ; 
«how am | to interfere? What am I to do? 
explain yourself, I entreat you.” ; 

“[ will. The truth is,” lowering her voice 
to a whisper, and keeping her eye upon the 

natured old lady at the window, “ the 
truth is, f have heard much of you.” 

I bowed, and I dare say simpered. 

«| have been especially recommended to you. 
Stay, sir!” interrupting me, as I was about to 
speak, and withdrawing her hand just as mine 
touched it, by the merest accident in the world, 
“stay sir, this is no time for idle compliments, 
and therefore I hope not to be misunderstood, 
when I say—” 

“Oh, she must be five and twenty, at least, 
or thirty, or thirty-five,” said I to myself. “And 
now that J look at her feet again, there’s no- 
thing so very wonderful about them, after all.” 

“ When I say, that now, having met you face 
to face, I am satisfied.” 

Rather an equivocal compliment, to be sure; 
but if it was thrown out for a fecler, here goes! 

“ Not fuce to face, madam,” said I, “ if you 
please.” 

“T understand you, Mr. Neal”—I started— 
“and therefore,” leaning forward so that her 
veil touched me, and lowering her voice to a 
whisper, a downright whisper, as I live! ten 
minutes before, it would have thrilled through 
me. But now, “Oh, ho!” said I to myself, 
“catch old birds with chaff; thirty-five or forty, 
I'd swear, not a day less; J see now why that 
veil is dropped! I understand now why she 
plays a tattoo upon the chair with ungloved 
fingers! Fool that I was, to mistake all this 
for girlish trepidation! Shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised, if she turned out to be a grandmother, 
after all. I’m sure she’s the elder of the two. 
And as for her father, I dare say he was a Tory 
anda Refugee, and if he ever fought at all, in 
the Revolutionary war, I'll bet a guinea, *twas 
on t’other side, and be hanged to him! How 
could I have been so deceived about her feet! 
The hands are well enough, to be sure, but as 
for her feet, poh!” 

“And therefore,”—continued the troublesome 
creature, leaning toward me, and almost breath- 
ing in my face. 

“With all my heart, ma’am,” said I, “ ma- 
dam, | mean,” hitching a little farther off, and 
giving out the word madam! with a pitiful 
emphasis, like a fretted schoolmaster to a spell- 
ing class. 

“ And, therefore, as I am no friend to half 
measures, at my age!” 

“At her age! what the plague does she think 
I care about her age! Half measures, indeed ! 


Pretty language for a gentlewoman—oh! that 
she was at the bottom of the Red Sea! with 
that interesting youth about her neck, and the 
Widow Warren too, with all their snutl-boxes 
and tom-cats in a heap together—faugh !” 

ie Nor a half confidence, neither,” continued 
she. 

* No, I'll be bound for you! One of the last 
women alive, to be suspected of any deficiency 
on that score, I'll engage,” said I to myself, 
as I kept hitching farther and farther off; and 
if the truth must be told, more than once on the 
point of saying as much to her, in confidence, 
through my shut teeth. 

“And therefore,” she added, catching her: 
breath, and rising slowly before me, with a dig- 
nity and grace which I thought rather astonish- 
ing, on the whole, drawing off her glove like a 
princess and reaching me a card, a very pretty 
card, [ dare say, with a mourning border, but 
the hand! oh! you never saw such a hand in all 
your life! enough to make your mouth water, 
so plump and so passionless! so transparent and 
so voluptuous! I should say, if I were dealing 
with Woman, the animal, and not with Woman 
the spirit—the creature of high companionship 
and household worship—and straightway drop- 
ping me a magnificent courtesy, she entreated 
me to “ lose no time, for to-morrow,” she added, 
“to-morrow, sir, and it may be too late!” 

“ Within the hour!” said I, “ you may depend 
upon me.” I reached forth and took—not the 
card she offered me—but the hand. 

She started at the touch, and so did I; for it 
was cold as death, it chilled me to the heart; 
and just then, whether it was the lifting air 
from the open window, or the imperial move- 
ment of her head, as she half withdrew her 
hand, I never knew, but her veil swung away 
for a moment, and I had a full view of her face. 

I dropped her hand, with a feeling of terror, 
and I started back, overwhelmed with conster- 
nation. It was a face I had seen before, a face 
I never shall forget, while I live, but oh, how 
changed ! only a month before, one little month, 
nay, not so long, as poor Hamlet says, I had 
seen it all radiant with joy and life and youthful 
hope, and changeable as a lighted mirror. Now 
it was death-struck, and motionless, and fixed, 
and pale with unatterable wo. 

My feelings were solemnised in a moment; 
for that moment, her steadfast eyes were upon 
me, and as I looked into their unfathomable 
depth, I trembled. One look! and I would have 
gone to the ends of the earth to oblige her. 
And now that I had seen her, face to face, now 
that I knew her in a measure, her sweet voice 
fell upon my heart, and melted into its very. 
substance, like mournful and familiar music. 
I felt the tears gathering to my eyes, and just 
ready to fall. What a change, within one little 
month! nay, not so long! Not three weeks 
before, I had seen her treading the flowery 
earth, like an immortal, bursting into a sudden 
consciousness of power, and moving hither and 
thither among the charmed multitude, the love- 
liest among those who were “ altogether love- 
ly.” But now! she stood before me the appa- 
rition of what she was, the shadow of herself, 
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and nothing more. Had the destroyer breathed 
upon her? Within three short weeks, had her 
heart been smitten to the core? 

But the seuat of ac fons will hang round i oul, 
Said I to myself, as I turned Away, wondering 
that so much of all that is beautiful in youth 
should remain, after such terrible devastation 
had been wrought, as I saw there. At this mo- 
ment, happening to look toward the window, I 
caught the old lady making signs at me. Under 
pretence of calling her attention to a magnifi- 
cent mulberry, visible from the next window, I 
joined her, when, placing her hand upon my 
arm, without looking at me, and continuing to 
speak in her natural tone of voice, she entreated 
me to humour the poor child, “to let her have 
her own way, and to manifest no surprise, what- 
ever she might say or do.” 

Poor thing! the mystery was all cleared up 
now! 

After this, having turned away from the win- 
dow, she begged for the honour of my acquaint- 
ance, gave me her card, with unspeakable so- 
lemnity, and hoped to see me at my earliest 
leisure. 

But, as I moved to open the door, the young 
lady put herself in my way, without being ob- 
served, withdrew her veil, so that I saw her 
eyes fixed upon me, with an expression I never 
shall forget; large tear-drops in them, like 
flower-dew, and locking her heads together as 
if in prayer, she entreated with a solemnity and 
earnestness, which turned my newly formed 
opinions all adrift again, “to lose not another 
moment,” adding in a hurried whisper, as I 
handed her out, “ that I should find the address 
on the back of the card.” 

They had been gone perhaps ten minutes 
before [ came sufficiently to myself to recollect 
what had happened. On referring to the card, 
with no settled purpose, however, for I had 
begun to believe the poor girl disordered in her 
intellect, [ found there something still more 
mysterious, the name of a dear friend, whom I 
had not seen for a twelvemonth, written upon 
the corner, with a request that [ would do with- 
out hesitation, whatever “ Elizabeth” might 


— of me. 
ith all my heart; but who is Elizabeth? 
and where is she! and what does she want? 
For aught that appears, the Widow Warren 
herself may be Elizabeth;—no, no, stay, what 
need of all this management, if she were Eliza- 
beth !—no, no, and therefore, the card having 
been furnished by the unhappy girl herself with- 
out the knowledge of the widow, and the— 
zounds! what had become of that other billet I 
had received at lunch! That, as I now recol- 
lected went far to clear up the whole matter, 
though a perfect puzzle when I read it first. 
Wretch that I was! if I had only had my wits 
about me, that glorious girl and I might have 
understood each other at once, and the dignified 
little widow might have been so beautifully 
managed. 

On referring to the note, which is now be- 
fore me, and which, droll to say, happening to 
turn up last week, as I was rummaging over 





some old .papers, which I hadn’t seen for g 
dozen years, brought the whole story to my re. 
collection—flash after flash—I find it full of 
significance. It ran thus: 

“T have not been able to sleep. If my notes 
have reached you, what can be the reason of 
your strange behaviour? Surely a line throu 
the post might have been vouchsafed in reply— 
even though you might be alarmed at the sin. 
gularity of my language, or afraid of being 
imposed upon. I have determined to wait no 
longer. I must and will see you, though at 
the risk of betraying all. I can presume that 
I am looked upon as a poor distracted thing, 
whom it was a pity to control or thwart. [| 
shall take advantage of their opinion, so far at 
least, as to see you in the presence of my aunt 
Warren. If I do, I will take this note with 
me, and leave it at the door. Be surprised at 
nothing, if you see me—appear to humour my 
delusion I beseech you—give me an opportu- 
nity of saying three words to you, and IJ shall 
be satisfied. If you are a man, this note will 
prove to you that I am in earnest, and perhaps 
bring you to see me. If at home, it will pre- 
pare you. E. W. 

E. W!—-E for Elizabeth, and W _ for 
what!—pshaw ! for Warren of course. I like 
the name.—Saying this, I read over the note 
once more, and putting that and that together, 
felt satisfied, as Goldsmith says, that much 
might be said on both sides. Here was no 
counterfeit sorrow. Terror and grief and 
hope—unassuageable grief, delirious hope, and 
preternatural terror were a!l here. The letter 
itself was but a free translation of the look 
saw, when she parted with me at the d 
Within five minutes I was on my way to the 
lodgings of my youthful countryman—feeling 
as if now, now that I had seen the face of the 
veiled prophet, he had the claim of a brother 
upon me—right or wrong. It was a weary 
way, on the outer edge of Hammersmith; and 
I had some difficulty in finding the place after 
I had got there, notwithstanding the many a 
very minute directions, which were wri 
with the greatest possible care, in a hand that 
no mortal would ever forget, after having seen 
it once—in a letter directed to himself, to be 
delivered immediately. 


CHAPTER III. 


On sending up my name, I heard a slight 
exclamation of surprize—almost of alarm— 
followed by a general cleaning up, and a shov- 
ing about of the tables and chairs, or other 
light furniture, and ever so much whispering, 
before I was admitted. And when I was, I 
started, to find myself in the studio of a painter, 
with all the windows darkened but one—a 
clear northern light and a prodigious breadth 
of shadow all about me—standing, face to face, 
with a young man, whom I instantly recog- 
nised for one of the rowers at a boat-race, 
which I had been a witness of only a short 
time before. He was nota large man—looked 
rather pale—and his left arm was in a sling; 
but take him altogether, he was the handsom- 
est fellow lever saw. And so thought Leslie 
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os Sully—Robert Sully, I remember, who 
happened to be with me at the time—for he 
made a capital sketch of him as they shot forth 
from the shadow of the bridge. 

“Please to be — — a been ex- 

ting you, day after day, for nearly a week.” 
ar Mr. Moultrie—I believe?” 

“ Nosir—yes sir—though not my real name.” 

“Yes—that’s the name I go by here, and 
may be obliged to carry to the grave with 
me—a dishonored grave, sir.” 

The conversation that followed was so 
strange, so unlike any thing I ever met with, 
or heard of before, and his look so unearthly at 
times, that, to this hour, it abides upon my 
memory like something burnt there. 1 shall 
try to give it, just as it occurred. 

By way of putting myself at ease—for the 
startling splendor of his eye troubled me, I 
alluded to the boat-race, and asked him if he 
was fond of rowing. 

“ No sir. But the race being for five hundred 

ineas and a gentleman who had seen me 
pull, and thought well of my country, having 
offered to back me for five hundred more, what 
was I to do?” 

Here was a coincidence! If the Secretary 
had been at my elbow, how he would have en- 
joyed this new illustration of our American 
feeling ! 

“ And who beat ?” 

“Who beat, sir”—thrusting a shapely hand, 
such as a man ought to have, through a mass 
of the richest and glossiest hair you ever saw, 
and upheaving his broad chest, like a youthful 
gladiator, he added—* We beat, sir.” 

.“* How far did you row?” 


'e% Six miles good—from the Red House, 


through Pultney Bridge up to Hammersmith 
Bridge. We did it in thirty-nine minutes.” 

“ Fooneniar you well, Mr. Moultrie.” 

“ And I you, Mr. Neal.” 

Free and easy, thought [. 

“You were in the first boat, with the white 
shirts and blue sashes—all bareheaded—with 
your sleeves rolled up?” 

“Yes—and you were on the bridge, with 
white pantaloons, and a brown coat buttoned 
over the breast—I could’nt see the colour of 
oo shirt—bareheaded—and looking into a 

rouche, at the loveliest woman you ever saw, 


rand 
this happened to be true enough—but how 
could he know it? It wasthere I had seen, for 
the first and only time, the beautiful creature 
whom I have mentioned—Elizabeth herself. 

“ Perhaps you may remember the eyes—look 
here !”—and saying this, he uncovered a pic- 
ture, and set it upon the easel. 

“ Capital !—glorious !—and painted by your- 
self, I hope ?” 

“Yes, by myself, and from recollection. 
You are a judge of painting, I see.” 

Had any other painter I ever saw said this, 
after the opinion I had expressed of his work, 
I should have laughed in his face. But there 
was no laughing at this young man—poor 
Moultrie! J never shall forget the manliness 
and the sincerity of his look at the time. 


“ And the blue sash I see hanging there ?” 

“Is the scarf she wore in the barouche. I 
keep it as a trophy. It belonged to her, and 
was dropped into the river—by accident—so 
near the boat [ was in, that I could have reach- 
ed it with my oar. I obtained it afterwards— 
at some cost, I acknowledge”—and saying this, 
he shuddered, and for a moment or two appear- 
ed to be lost in thought, and a mortal paleness 
overspread his whole countenance, and the sha- 
dow about his mouth grew sterner, and the 
~—_ of his eye more terrible—or was it 

1 


“Observe how beautifully it comes in over 
that left shoulder, how it relieves that proud 
swell of her throat—look, look !—how the eyes 
are lighted up!—how deep and serene they 
are!—and how the lip trembles! Oh sir, into 
that glorious image of the only woman I ever 
saw that made me understand how awful a 
thing is beauty, I have thrown my whole heart 
and soul and strength! and if I live to finish 
it, you shall see what I am capable of, as a 
painter; and if not, it shall be buried with me.” 

Anxious to change the subject, for the poor 
fellow was getting wild, I asked what advan- 
tage there was in wearing a belt. 

“That you should ever ask such a ques- 
tion !—you, of all men living? Do you gird 
yourself with a belt, at the Knightsbridge 
riding-school?” ~ 

I stared with astonishment. How came he 
so well acquainted with my doings? 

“Or fence, or box, or leap with a sash? 
Amateur rowers are fond of belts and sashes; 
watermen cannot be too loose.” 

“ By the way, Mr. Moultrie, there was an 
extraordinary murder that evening, and if I re- 
collect rightly, it was reported in the newspa- 
pers to have originated some how or other in 
that very boat race. I saw the proclamation, I 
remember, and was told the murderer had es- 
caped to America.” 

* You were misinformed, sir. The poor fel- 
low that escaped to America, had no part nor 
lot in it; and it is chiefly on his account, that 
1 have been so anxious to see you.” } 

“ Indeed !—yet if | am not mistaken, he was 
the only person charged, and the description 
was wonderfully minute, and I remember 
thinking that it would be quite impossible for 
him to escape with his unfortunate eyes, the 
limp, the scar, and his great breadth of shoul- 
ders.” 

“ And yet, poor fellow! he had nothing to do 
with the murder, and the first he hears of it 
will be at New York, through the newspapers, 
or the British consul and the mayor.” 

“ Strange enough, to be sure! And is there 
no clue to the real murderer ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

ae am I to serve the person fou 

” 

“ By determining for me, a question of great 
seriousness, which I have promised to leave 
to your decision.” 

“ State all the circumstances.” 

“T will”— 

“ But first allow me to ask if you have any 
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clue to the truth, or any suspicion of any per- 
son in particular, that may be available.” 

“ Suspicions !——no, sir—but if you wish me 
to say, in so many words, whether I know the 
mansiayer, or not, I will. 

“ If you please.” ‘ 

“ Well, then, Ldo.” 

“You do!—and is he within reach of the 
law?” 

“ Within reach of the law !—no, sir !—no hu- 
man Jaw can touch him. But what of that!— 
God’s law is upon him, forever and ever! by 
night «nd by day, forever and ever !—so that if 
he do not speedily find relief, he may be driven 
to destroy himself.” 

The sound of his voice, when he repeated 
the words, forever and ever! alarmed me. It 
was very low, deep, and mournful ; but it thrill- 
ed through and through me, nevertheless, and 
to my ear, was rather a reverberation, than a 
voice. 

“Do you know the name of the murderer?” 

“ Yes,” . 

“‘ Have you any objection to tell me ?” 

“His real name, sir!—not for the world !— 
think you I would bring dishonour, blight, and 
everlasting reproach upon a name foremost 
among the great and good of my country !” 

“You do nof mean to say that he is an 


”? 
HM 


a 
“ But I do"mean to say just that.” 


“ You spoke of his real name—has he another 
to your knowledge?” 

“ He has.” 

“And that you are willing to have me 
know ?” 

“ Certainly. 
been sent for.” 

“ Well, what is it ?”’ 

“ Joseph Moultrie# 

“ Moultrie—gracious God!—is your name 
Joseph ?” 

“It is.” 

* And you are the wretched man himself!” 

“T am.” 

I could not bear this-—-the awful calmness 
of the poor fellow frightened me. I covered 
my face with my hands—lI felt as if I never 
should breathe freely again; but after a brief 
struggle, I got possession of myself, and begged 
him to relate the circumstances, hoping to find 
some ground of hope, or at least of consola- 
tion. 

“ Well, sir, the long and short of the story is 
that he insulted my country, and | slew him.” 

For five minutes after this, I sat looking him 
in the face, wondering where this frightful 
confidence would end, yet almost afraid to in- 
quire farther 

“Oh, sir,” said he, at last—“it is a long 
story and a hateful one. God forgive me! but 
my blood boils, whenever I think of the wretch, 
dead though he is, and weltering in the blood 
I trampled out of his unmanly heart. You 
shudder, sir—but if you had been baited as I 
was—outraged, bullied, and beaten as I was, 
you, or any other man alive, would have done 
allthat I did. In fact, from what I know of you, 
I doubt if you would have borne as much; yet 


It is for that purpose you have 


— 


there was no premeditated mischief on my part,” 

I began to breathe more freely. 

“It was all the work of a moment, sir. [| re. 
member it as the flash and ringing of a thunder. 
bolt.” 

“Pray compose yourself,” said I, “and give 
mea faithful account of the whole affair.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. After the race, 
I went ashore to change my clothes, intending 
to return quietly by a roundabout way, so as to 
escape observation. Buta prodigious crowd were 
assembled, and among the rest, the gentleman 
who had backed me for the five hundred guineas, 
They cheered us, and when some how or other, 
it came to be whispered about that three of our 
crew were Americans, the generous fellows 
only cheered us the louder. I took the liberty 
of assuring them that there were only two 
Americans, and being very much exhausted, | 
called a coach and left them. After I came 
away, it appears that a bad tempered fellow 
by the name of Pope, who had been refused an 
oar in both boats, contrived to hunt up my fel- 
low countryman, Glover, and give him a tre. 
mendous thrashing about a knife which Glover 
had lost. Hence the belief, which is very 
general now, that Glover waylaid Pope, and 
murdered him with that very knife. On the 
way home, I saw a young woman with that 
blue scarf you see there, all dripping wet. 
Strange as it may appear, I knew it immedi- 

ately, and after a Jittle chaffering, as the coach 
drew up on the side of a sloping road, I obtain. 
ed possession of it. Just as I had reached her 
the stipulated price, and the young woman was 
handing up to me, the wind took it past the 
heads of the horses—they were frightened— 
the people screamed, the coachmen pulled up 
suddenly, and over we went into a ditch. This 
obliged me to take a path leading by the river- 
side, and to finish my journey a-foot. Soon after 
this, I saw a man at a great distance, who ap- 
peared to be following me. Whenever I stop 
ped, he stopped; and the moment I pushed for- 
ward, he started also, as if determined to keep 
me in view. I was unarmed, to be sure, and 
completely exhausted, and my wrist was in- 
jured in the fall, so that 1 had been obliged to 
hang it ina sling, as I continued my way ; but 
I knew the neighbourhood, it was only six 
o'clock, and therefore, I felt no alarm. At last 
he disappeared, and though at one time I 
thought he was trying to lead me off, I had en- 
tirely forgotten the circumstance, when, just as 
I turned into the highway, nota mile from here, 
I met the fellow face to face—but why go into 
the frightful details '—I declare to you, I have 
no patience with myself, nor with him, when | 
think of it! Enough to say, that he insulted 
my country—that he insisted on having that 
blue scarf as a trophy—that he struck me when 
I was off my guard and helpless—and that when 
I slipped and fell, he trampled on me, the cow- 
ardly ruffian !—I sprang at his throat, and found 
myself again upon the earth—and that then, 
and not till then, I tore his own knife from its 
sheath, and stabbed him to the heart! Poor 
fellow !—he dropped dead upon the spot—he 
never stirred again!” 
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* And this is a)l?” 

# All” — 

«But you have no witnesses? I believe.” 

“None but the sky—the stars—and the 
Great God of heaven and earth!’ 

“ And what do you propose to do?” 

“TI have two plans, and as I have told you 
before, I shall be governed by your advice. 
One of two things, [ will do.” 

“ And what are they ?”’ 

“[ shall either give me oye up to the law, 
tell my own story, and take the consequences ; 
or—” 

“In which case, you would be hanged to a 
dead certainty.” 

“ Of course.” 

“And your other plan ?” 

“Or wait here until they bring the poor fel- 
low back whom they have sent for to America; 
and if he is condemned, and the worst comes 
to the worst, | shall take his place.” 

« And if he should escape ?”— 

“On trial you mean. Why in that case, I 
should keep my own course; my secret is 
known to but three persons alive; there would 
be nothing more said about it; I should try to 
lead a better life; return to my father, and 
say—Father! I have sinned before Heaven and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. Make me as one of thy hired 
servanis—and let me die of a good old age.” 

“ By far the better plan of the two,” said I. 

“ But there are two serious difficulties in the 
way; and I am not altogether satisfied with 
myself, when I wake up thinking of them, with 
my throat parched, and my poor brain so fever- 
ed with the wild visions of sleep, that I hardly 
know whether I am awake or not. Oh for the 
blessed morning air that used to breathe upon 
me! Oh for the days when I woke with a 
spring, as if I had but just closed my eyes and 
opened them again, though a whole night had 

sed away in the refreshing sleep of my un- 
troubled youth! Oh, sir, although in the eye 
of the law, I may be innocent—and even in my 
own eyes, when I consider the provocation [ 
received, I stand almost without reproach, yet 
how know I, when my brother’s blood calls 
from the ground, that his father and my father 
will hold me guiltless !” 

Oh, I could fave thrown myself upon his 
neck and wept there, to hear him talk in this 
way, and of his youth, as if it were something 
past and gone ! 

“But you mentioned certain difficulties,” 
said I. 

“They are these. It may be a long while 
before they bring poor Glover to trial. He 
may escape for years; and at last, when I may 
be in my grave perhaps, and no earthly power 
can help him, he may be arraigned as a mur- 
derer! This I cannot bear to think of!—It is 
killing me by inches—it will drive me to 
something desperate. I know all my hope is 
that he may be speedily found, brought back, 
and put upon his trial; and then, whatever may 
become of me, I shall have no innocent bleod to 
answer for.” , 


‘ 


noise below, followed by earnest conversation, 
a bustle on the stairs, and the trampling of many 
feet. I looked at Moultrie, and a misgiving, 
like the shadow cf death passed over my heart. 
I wanted the courage to speak. 

The door opened, anda person whom I knew 
immediately for a minister of the law, entered 
with a folded paper in his hand, which I looked 
upon asa death-warrant. Aware of the advan- 
tage we had from the darkness of the room, I 
stepped forward to relieve Moultrie, saying to 
him as I did so, in the voice of interrupted con- 
versation, slow and familiar, and natural, that I 
was very much pleased with the picture. He 
understood me, and thanked me with his eyes; 
and when I took the paper, and found that, in- 
stead of being a warrant for the apprehension 
of Moultrie, on a charge of murder, it was only 
a notice that he would be wanted as a witness 
on the trial of Glover, I began to breathe more 
freely. And yet, if he should be put upon the 
stand as a witness, how trying and how dan- 
gerous would be his position. A single word 
might cost him his lite! The slightest indis- 
cretion might cause him to change places with 
the prisoner. Nay, however guarded or watch- 
ful he might be, the very nature of his oath 
might oblige him to tell, not only the truth, but 
the whole truth, or take the consequences ; and 
if subjected to a ae would be 
a miracle if he should escape. if it could 
be so managed, as to prevent his appearing in 
the witness-box, the danger might be avoided. 
But how to do this'!—the government would 
not be tampered with; and any, the least ap- 
pearance of backwardness might lead to im- 
prisonment, or to a demand for recognizances 
of a nature to extinguish all hope. On farther 
inquiry, without being overheard by Moultrie, 
I ascertained that Glover was taken; that, in- 
stead of going to America, as the government 
had supposed, he had been lurking—that was 
the word—lurking, the confounded fool, in the 
neighbourhood of London, the commonest thing 
in the world with desperate men. They ap- 
pear to be fascinated, and often to lose all con- 
sciousness of danger, haunting the very spot 
where they have sinned so fearfully, as if they 
wanted not only the disposition, but the power 
to leave it; as if they were held there, that the 
avenger of blood might overtake them. 

Having satisfied myself that Glover was 
taken, I stepped up to Moultrie, and standing 
between him and the officer, so that if he be- 
trayed himself by any want of self-possession, it 
might not be observed ; and after a look which I 
thought prepared him, I communicated the in- 
telligence. 

He grew deadly pale, and gasped for breath. 
What! had he been trying to deceive me? or 
had he deceived himself, when he professed so 
‘much anxiety to spare the blood of the innocent, 
whatever might be the consequence? 

But this lasted for a moment only, a single 
moment. The next, his hands were pr 
convulsively upon his heart, as if to stifle some- 
thing buried there, and rising against his will; 
his knees smote together, his countenance 


At this moment we were interrupted bya cleared off all at once, the gloom vanished, and 
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his eyes were brimful of joy ; and he whisper- 
ed loud enough to be heard, not only by the 
officer, but the people at the door— 

“ Almighty ! I thank thee!” 

I was thuriderstruck at the poor fellow’s 
rashness, For a few moments I was afraid 
even to look up; L felt that all was lost. My 
heart died within me. But on turning my eyes 
toward the officer, I saw at a glance that he 
had put another and a very different interpreta- 
tion upon the change of manner, and the half 
andible prayer of thankfulness at the arrest of 
a murderer. And as if to confirm this idea, he 
lost no time in complimenting Moultrie for his 
og zeal in the matter; adding, with a chuc- 

le, that “no Englishman could have done 
more for his king.” 

This brought Moultrie to his senses, and 
when he found that I was watching him, proba- 
bly with an expression of deep anxiety, he took 
the hint so far as to hold his tongue. This lit- 
tle act of discretion saved him; for the officer, 
at my suggestion, having ordered the party at 
the door to withdraw, did not scruple to men- 
tion to Moultrie as the government witness, 
and to me as the friend of Moultrie, the whole 
amount of the evidence against Glover. It 
rested on three points. The quarrel between 
Glover and Pope after the boat race, where 
Glover had been so cruelly and shamefully 
abused; the alleged flight; and what for a 
time was indeed wonderful, most wonder- 
ful, the extraordinary fact, that the knife 
which was found in the dead man’s heart, was 
proved to be one that Glover himself had worn 
at the boat-race. 

The agitation of Moultrie grew frightful 
when this fact was mentioned. It was with 
‘ the greatest difficulty that I prevented him 
from betraying all the circumstances, in his 
headlong zeul to account for the mystery. Oh, 
thought I, if I had but the power of the ancient 
mariner, to hold him with a “ glittering eye !”” 
As it was, I did my best im another way, and 
managed him after a very different fashion. 
But how? By winking at the officer, till he 
was ready to join me in any plan for making 
Moultrie a more cautious, and therefore a 
better witness for the crown; and by reproach- 
ing him in a half whisper for his unnatural bit- 
terness toward a fellow-countryman. 

Mou!trie stared at first; but finding after a 
while, that we understood one another, and 
were on good terms together, submitted. 

“And pray, sir,” said I, “how was it proved 
that this knife belonged to Glover ?” 

“Tt was rather strangely fashioned,” said 
the officer. ‘The blade was unlike that worn 
by our sailors and boatmen, and the sheath was 
embroidered with beads.” 

“ Ah, how well I remember that knife!” said 
Moultrie. “ But how, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, came it to be found with the body !” 

“ Nothing plainer,” said I, glancing at him 
with an ague just here; and somewhat anticipa- 
ting the reply of the officer, who looked rather 
bewildered at the remark—as well he might— 
“ nothing plainer ; the murderer left it there, of 
course.” 





“Pshaw!” said Moultrie, springing to hig 
feet. “ Didn’t I tell you the knife he was killed 
with belonged to the wretch himself!” 

“ To be sure it did,” said the officer—“ that's 
just what I say—maybe you'd know it again, if 
you should see it?” 

“ Know it!—I should know it among’ggen 
thousand !” 

“Well then—what do you say to that” 
handing a knife to him, the sheath of which ap. 
peared to be made of leather, wrought with 
porcupine quills and birch-bark. “There now— 
there sir—jest you look a’ there—you’ll find 
the initials of the wretch, as Mr. what’s-his- 
name here calls him, on the sheath—I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 

“‘ Blockheads!” cried Moultrie, tearing the 
weapon from the sheath, and eyeing it as if he 
could see “ the gray hair stecken’ to the haft”— 
“ blockheads that you are! would ye persuade 
me that we are not well acquainted—this right 
hand of mine, and this knife !”— 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! But the 
officer, having no suspicion of the truth, only 
stared at Moultrie very hard for a moment, as 
if considering whether on the whole he would 
do for a witness—then winked at me—as mnch 
as to say, Quere—and then added, stroking his 
fat chin, “ why to besure you do, and that’s one 
o’ the things we want you for; we want to 
’ave you hidentify that ‘ere knife.” 

“Identify that knife. Good God, sir! would 
you leave a poor fellow no clue for escape !” 

“ Be quiet, sir,” said I, assuming an air of 
authority, and speaking in a tone that would 
not bear to be questioned—-for I began to shake 
in my shoes—a very ominous thing for a client, 
by the way. “Be quiet, or I shall abandon 
the case. I will be the legal adviser of no 
man”—raising my voice—* of no maa, sir! who 
does not scrupulously, and to the minutest par- 
ticular, follow my advice—ahem !” 

“Why look you,” said Moultrie, flying into 
a passion, all at once—* Havn’t I told you over 
and over again, that this knife belonged to Pope 
himself, that he wore it upon his thigh, in that 
very sheath, at the time he—” 

“ At the time you saw him first,” said I, in- 
terrupting him, in a great rage—for I wanted 
to cram a pocket handkerchief down his throat, 
but couldn't do it just then, as it might have 
looked suspicious ; and then catching the knife 
out of his hands, I added: 

“ He wore it upon his thigh at the time, you 
say id 

“To be sure he did, and when I griped the 
handle—” 

“ Be quiet, sir! and confine your answersto 
the questions I put you, or you’ll never do for a 
witness,” 

“Oh, ho !” said the officer, “that’s your sort. 
I see how the cat jumps !”—and then, whisper- 
ing to me, that “he was tly obliged, and 
that if I thought he would prejudice the case 
for the king, perhaps, on the whole, it might 
be safer not to call him.” 

“ Hush—hush,” I whispered in teply ; * not 
a word of that, if you please. » You sit there, 
and say nothing; after I get through you can 
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judge for yourself. He appears to be flurried ; 
we must take things coolly. You see now 
that, according to his recollection, Pope actu- 
ally wore that knife at the time.” 

The officer nodded. 

“ Now, sir, let me ask if there was a belt be- 

longing to the sheath.” 
"GEE belt—certainly ; and Pope—if that was 
the name of the poor wretch that was murder- 
ed—Pope wore it round his waist when I 
plucked the knife from the sheath, as it hung 
down on his Jeft thigh.” 

The poor wretch that was murdered! what 
arelief was that happy arrangement of words 
to me in this critical emergency! Keeping as 
undisturbed as it was possible, and requesting 
Moultrie once more to answer only the ques- 
tions I put, I proceeded; and in less than five 
minutes the officer himself began to shake his 
head with a knowing eye, and a lip not to be 
misunderstood by an official. I could perceive 
that his mind was pretty well made up. 

“One question more,” said I, after having 
well weighed the consequences of every possi- 
ble answer, as I thought. “One question more— 
do you mean to say, Mr. Moultrie, that you 
ever saw that knife in the possession of Glo- 
ver!” 

“To be sure] do. The knife belonged to 
him, I tell you.” 

The officer’s eyes flashed fire, and he fell to 
rubbing his hands with visible delight, as much 
as tosay—‘ That'll do! that'll do!—you’ll make 
him a capital witness after a little more drill- 


ing.” 

‘Moultrie stared, and I began to be frighten- 
ed; but what was to be done? He had said 
too much already—fifty times too much—and if 
he did not explain, the high functionary at my 
elbow might come to his senses, after putting 
on his night-cap; and the next thing, perhaps, 
poor Moultrie would have to put on his. By 
this time all my limbs were stiff, and [ was 
cramped all over with the intense effort I had 
been making to control myself, body and soul. 
_“ And yet,” continued I, speaking very de- 
liberately—very—and for the first time getting 
an opportunity to convey a slight intimation to 
Moultrie of what I wanted, and of what I fear- 
ed, without being seen by the officer. But it 
was allofno use. The poor youth, in that de- 
plorable singleness of heart which character- 
ized him, did not appear to see a single inch 
beyond his nose, nor even to remember the 
plan he had started with. And lucky enough 
was it for both, before I ended the examination ; 
for his anxiety to save poor Glover's life saved 
hisown. Perhaps nothing else would. Mere 
craft or artifice, though he had been as “ wise 
as the serpent, and as harmiless as the dove,” 
could not have done what*the most extraordi- 
nary indiscretion did at once. 

“And yet,” continued I, “you have said, 
over and over again, that the knife and sheath 
belonged to Pope, as well as to Glover—stop, 
stop!—don’t interrupt me, if you please; you 
say that it ‘belonged to Glover at one time, and 
to Pope at another—to Pope, when you drew it 
from the sheath, and the grip of your right 


hand, as you were pleased to express yourself, 
became acquainted with the hilt—stop!— 
there’s no hurry: now, please to confine your- 
self to the question I put. . Answer me that, 
and that only, if yon please.” 

“1 will.” . 

“T will /”’—Here was ground of hope; and I 
put the question—“ Do you know, Mr. Moul- 
trie, how Pope came in possession of that 
knife?” 

“No, sir, I do not. But as he and Glover 
had a quarrel after Glover had lost it, I have 
always had a notion that the quarrel between 
them had something to do with that knife—in 
fact I have either heard so, or dreamt so.” 

I began to breathe freely now; and feeling 
sure of my answer, put the following questions 
with an air, as a body may — 

“Did you ever see that knife again, after 
Glover lost it ?” 

“T did.” 

“ In whose possession ?” 

“In the possession of Pope.” 

“ That's enough—that’ll do—I have no more 
questions to ask.” 

Here the officer nodded at me, and I nodded 
at the officer; and then he touched me on the 
elbow, and whispered, that he rather guessed 
brother Jonathan was not altogether so fierce 
on the scent as he had been, but was trying to 
back out, “Howsomeyer,” he added, “ with 

our leave, { should like ta put one question to 
Li saving your presence.” 

I bowed ; not well knowing what else to do. 

“When you say, sir, how’t you saw that 
knife, sir, in the possession of Pope, sir, do you 
mean to say, sir, that it was before, or after the 
death of Pope, sir?” 

“‘ Before.” 

“ Oh—ah—you'll excuse me ; Fdidn’t know 
but you might have made up your mind to help 
your countryman out ata pinch; for when the 
worst comes to thé worst, you know, it comes ra- 
ther hard—swearing away the life, you know, of 
your own flesh an’ blood, you know—you'll ex- 
cuse me—but, if you had thought better of it, I 
shouldn’t o’ thought any the worse o’ you,d de- 
clare—haw, haw, haw !—You’ll excuse me—its 
my way—haw !—Was you before the Crowner®” 

No, sir.” 

“ Well, that was a sight I’ve been told. 
That very knife was buried in the poor fellow’s 
heart smack up to the hilt—Lord, how pale 

ou grow !—but never mind—not a man there 
had the courage to pull it out—mercy on us, 

how you do shake to be sure !—and when some- 
body else did, and the blood began to flow, one 
of the stoutest men there fainted away, and fell 
dead on the floor, and they had to carry him out 
into the air, and lay him down, and rub him 
for half an hour before they could bring him 
too—odds bob’s my man! you'll never do for a 
witness!” and then turning to me, he added— 
“poh, poh—it would be just throw’n away the 
case to call him. Howsomever, we shall do 
jest as you say; and we are just as much obli- 
ged to you, as if we did—all the same.” 

This emboldened me to go a step farther. 
“ Why, after all,” said I, “ if he should go upon 
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the stand for the accused, I don’t see how on 
earth he would ever be convicted—Glover, I 
mean.” 

“ Yes, I understand.” ' 

“If the circumstance of Glover’s knife being 
found ‘in the body, be explained by Moultrie, or 
any other witness, there will be no evidence 
left worth offering to a grand jury, if I ander- 
stand the case, and the belt was found upon 
the body too, the man asserted—in which case 

ou would find it no easy matter to persuade a 
jury that a murderer stopped long enough to 
put a belt round the murdered man, while he 
was fool enough to leave the knife in his 
heart !—a knife, too, the sheath of which bore 
his initials!” 

At this moment the door opened violently, 
and in came a short, thick, red-faced man, who 
appeared overjoyed at seeing Moultrie; “he 
had been looking after him,” he said, “ ever 
since the boat race, and had taken such a deep 
interest in him, and in his fellow countrymen, 
that having just heard some good news, he 
couldn’t help tumbling in upon him in this way, 
head first,. without ceremony. The fact is,” 
continued he—“and I have made myself sure 
of it—the simple fact is, that so far from es 
away, or changing his name, or hiding himself, 
it turns out that your countryman, Glover, went 
to Liverpool with a shipmate, who embarked 
there, and that their real names were both 
booked at the Golden Cross, three days before, 
both having stayed to see the boat race.” 

Moultrie could hardly contain himself for 
joy, and immediately introduced the stranger 
to me as the noble-hearted Englishman, who, 
having once been to America, and been well 
treated there, had always been ready to take 
the part of America, at home or abroad, when- 
ever she, or her children, were treated ungene- 
rously. “ But this isnot all,” said he; “I have 
ascertained that Glover, instead of keeping 
close at Liverpool, has been riding all about the 
country to see the sights, and seek his fortune 
as he says; and that the moment he saw the 
proclamation, he gave himself up. It was in a 
village, not far from Coventry. He went to a 

trate with the landlord of the house, 
where he lodged under the name of Glover, and 
was known for the American sailor, and ac- 
knowledged himself at once to be the individual 
descri in the proclamation, and asked as a 
favour that he might have a fair trial; he 
didn’t care how soon—the sooner the better, 
if twas all the same to his worship.” 

Hearing a strange noise at this moment be- 
hind me, | turned my head, and there lay poor 
Moultrie, who had just fallen out of a chair, 
stretched his whole length upon the floor, with 
all the rigidity of a corpse. We spoke to him, 
but he answered not; we lifted him up, but it 
was a long while before any signs of life ap- 

ared ; and when they did, I was alone with 

im—the benevolent Ragthdenen, sir Joshua 
P., having gone for a surgeon to bleed him, and 
all the rest of the company having left him to 
die in peace. 

By the morrow he was sufficiently recovered 
to learn that sir Joshua, after three interviews 


with his majesty’s Attorney General, had pre. 
vailed upon him to say that he should not pro. 
ceed by information against Glover, and that, if 
no other evidence appeared, he would have no. 
thing to fear from a grand jury; nay, more, that 
if they found a bill, on such evidence, he should 
feel himself bound to enter a nolle prosequi, 

But there were many months to the day of 
trial ; and every day was an age to the unhappy 
young man. He was dying by inches, | could 
see that; and when at last, he lay stretched out 
upon the bed, with his face buried in the pil- 
low, and sobbing like a child, [ was arene 
ed with astonishment to find that he had no 
longer any wish to live. He was a mere ad. 
venturer, he said—an idle RnunAway—he had 
left his father, turned his back upon a proud, 
rich, and imperions family of the South, deter. 
mined never to return to them—never! till he 
could come back with honours heaped upon 
him, which even they would feel thankful to 
Heaven, though they were toiled for through 
long years of drudgery, or wrenched from the 
‘reluctant hand’ of power: toconceal his name, 
and never, never to breathe it to mortal man, 
till he had done something to justify him in re- 
claiming that which had been a part of the heri- 
tage he valued more than life. 

attempted to soothe him, but he smiled so 
bitterly upon me!—turning his face to the 
wall, or burying it in the bed clothes, and refu- 
sing to be comforted. As for death, he would 
say—‘ Time was when death passed before me 
like a substantial thing crowned and sceptred. 
Now, I see it; then I trembled at his approach. 
Now I see it as a beautiful woman, ‘ with eye 
of tender gloom ;’ or as a littJe child, preparing 
to stretch itself out, and inviting me to lie down 
with her upon a bank of clover blossoms, and go 
to sleep forever in the sunshine. Death is no * 
longer frightful to me; on the contrary, it isa 
soothing and peaceful hope. -In one word, 
young as I am, I am weary of life. There is 
nothing to live for now. Have I not wasted 
every thing, like an idiot and a prodigal?” 
“How every thing?’® I would.ask. * What, 
sir!—is not a good name every thing? Js not 
peace of mind every thing !—yet more—and 
this it is that unmans me—to die of a broken 
heart. I!—with so much bodily strength! |!— 
that have been .so full of generous hope, and 
most exalted ambition. I !—and that too, just 
when the happiness I should most covet under 
heaven—her love—was already within my 
reach !” 

I understood him—not so much from what he 
said, as from the half smothered, choking sobs 
that accompanied this outpouring of his heart. 
“Look you, my friend—look you !—these are 
the only comforts I have left, and what are 
they but aggravations—bitter aggravations of 
my misery !” 

Observing that he pointed to a rose flower- 
ing at the window near his bed—a single rose, 
which appeared to have rooted itself there only 
for a day—and then at the portrait J have men- 
tioned before, I tried to comfort him, by telling 
him to be of good cheer; yet a few days longer, 
and the trial would be over. He repeated the 
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words after me, one by one—“ yet a few days 
longer, and the trial will be over!” J don’t 
know that I was ever more affected in my 

Day after day, I sat by his bed-side. Night 
after night | was with him, and though he re- 
ceived all the attentions that were capable of 
alleviating his apparent sorrows, the unas- 
suageable grief within was eating his strength 
away. Ina word, he was dying of a broken 
heart. Many incidents occurred during this 
period, which are now crowding upon my re- 
collection. Once, I remember, he roused the 
whole house at midnight, by crying out in his 
sleep—let him have judgment of death! and 
once I found him on his knees at three o’clock 
in the morning, with his head resting on a 
chair tilted over, his right arm over the picture, 
and his face buried in the blue sash—fast 
asleep, and so rigid, that for the moment I 
thought he was dead. 

At last the trial of Glover came on—the 
grand jury found a bill against him; and being 
closely questioned, { was obliged to inform 
poor Moultrie of the fact. From that moment, 
he appeared to have but one wish on earth—it 
was to survive the trial, that he might acknow- 
ledge the truth, if Glover should be found 
guilty. At last, he had matured his plan; and 
having sent for a magistrate, who lived near, 
without my knowledge, he narrated the whole 
transaction before l+m, signed his name to it, 
and requested him to hand it to the King’s At- 
torney-General. I arrived just in season to in- 
terpose—the magistrate was affected even to 
tears, when I stated all the circumstances, and 
at my suggestion, determined to defer the mat- 
ter till it should appear to be necessary for the 
protection of Glover. But it never became ne- 
cessary. Upon the representation of the Attor- 
ney General, the court ordered the discharge of 
Glover; and the first intelligence we had of the 
fact was the appearance of the man himself, 
bursting into the sick chamber to assure Moul- 
trie that he had been very handsomely treated— 


Au! long neglected wither’d flower, 
These eyes, on thee, but sadly rest! 
Thy presence sends with whelming power, 
motions, flood-like, thro’ my breast. 


How often hath a sister’s eye 

Grown bright with joy, as she would look 
On thy green form—I wond’ring why 

Of thee such tender care, she took. 


That sister’s form.has vanished, never 
To cherish thee or glad my heart— 
Oh, Death! why did’st thou rudely sever, 
Our fond embraces thus, apart? 
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was on his way to America—and would be 
happy to carry any message, or let'er, for him 
to the ends of the earth. 

Moultrie took his hands—held them to his 
heart—looked him in the face—but said no- 
thing for many minutes. At last, after the 
heaving of the inward struggle was over, he 
wished him a pleasant voyage—entreated his 
forgiveness—sent his love to his country, add- 
ing that he had no family to send it to—no re- 
lation—for all his relations were strangers to 
him, they had abandoned him, and he had be- 
trayed them—turned his face to the wall, and 
begging to be left alone, wept aloud. 

On the morrow when I called, I was told 
there were ladies with him; one believed to be 
a sister, and another some distant relation. 
After waiting about half an hour, not a little 
surprised at the stillness which prevailed in 
both apartments—no footsteps, no whispering, 
no sound of life or motion, having reached my 
ear for many minutes, I arose to make some 
farther inquiry, and my hand was already on 
the bell rope—when a shriek, the most un- 
earthly shriek I ever heard in my life, out of a 
mad-house, rang in my ear, For a moment I 
supposed it to have proceeded from somebody 
in the room with me—at my very elbow. But 
it was only for a moment, and then I sprang 
up the stairs, just in time to hear a heavy 
weight fall upon tLe floor. I burst into the 
room—and there lay poor Elizabeth Warren her- 
self, stretched her whole length across the thres- 
hold—and the female was kneeling at the bed- 
side with her face buried in his hands—and 
there upon the bed, lay Moultrie—the name- 
less Moultrie—stiff in death, his right-hand 
clutching a pale and blighted rose, and the 


other stretched forth toward the place where, 


Elizabeth lay, as if pointing to her. That 
room is before me now—for years it haunted 
me—and to this day I see it whenever I am 
troubled in my sleep, . 





Flower! from thee I would not borrow 
Such visions of the gloomful past, 

Were there not times when even sorrow 
Yields to,the soul a sweet repast. 


And I, for aye, would live in sadness, 
Rather than cease to think of her 

Whose frown I shunn’d, but, e’er felt gladness, 
When smiles would her fond lips bestir. 


Oh, how objects e’en most lowly, 
Call up sad visions which may be 
Entombed for years—tho’ they steal slowly 
Like winter-clouds, o’er memory! 
Baltimore. 
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(Concluded from page 53.) 

Tue second sheet of the MS! containing the 
sequel and catastrophe of the article bearing 
the above title, has, by one of the most fortunate 
accidents in the world, come to hand! The 
manner in which it was recovered may be de- 
tailed at more leisure; at present we will not 
embarrass tiie reader with explanations, but 
leave him uninterrupted to enjoy the treat of a 
mystery developed. 


“Messrs. Hooper and Higden, having entered 
into a league, and united all the forces of their 
ingenuity to effect a removal of the obnoxious 
veil, (each having his peculiar motives, as for- 
merly set forth,) it now remained for them to 
fix on the proper measures for accomplishing 
their purpose. The works were not to be car- 
ried by storm, and not, as it seemed, by a pro- 
tracted siege; but the best expedient was un- 
doubtedly to attempt some masterly stratagem, 
which, by being unexpected, would be most 
likely to be successful. Miss Hortensia was 
made a partial participator in their plan. The 
state of this Jady’s &ffections disposed her to 
favour an ostensible scheme which Higden 
suggested, and which, as he alleged, had no 
other object than the gratification of a rational 
curiosity. Miss Hortensia did not credit this 
assertion ; she believed Higden had been smitten 
by the imaginary charms of the Veiled Lady, 
and adhering to her former opinion that the veil 
was worn for the concealment of some notable 
deformity, she was ready enough to unite her 
endeavours to produce a result which she doubt- 
ed not would effectually dissipate the young 
poet’s delusion. She was far from suspecting 
that Hooper, that sober, mercantile gentleman, 
was the person most deeply interested in the pro- 
jected discovery. Of that fact it was thonght 
most advisable that she should remain ignorant. 

“* Miss Hortensia proved herself an able aux- 
iliary ; her first intention was to form some kind 
of a speaking acquaintance with the Veiled 
Lady, if possible. In this attempt she had 
every reason to fear a repulse ; but, as we have 
hinted, she was not a person of the most fasti- 
dious delicacy of sentiment, and she had en- 
countered too many untoward incidents in affairs 
of deeper interest to the heart, to be much con- 
cerned at the usual penalty of officiousness. 

“ As most of the company made it a point to 
shun the approach of the heroine of the veil, the 
only person who was often seen in her vicinity 
was the elderly gentleman whom we formerly 
mentioned as her attendant. Miss Hortensia, 
therefore, did not find much difficulty in carry- 
ing her design into effect, and watching the 
most favourable opportunity, she ventured to 
interrupt the Veiled Lady’s meditations by ad- 
dressing her on some common place topic; a 
mode of self-introduction which obtrusive people 
will sometimes employ without scruple. 

“After a strain of impertinent apology for the 


‘liberty she had taken,’ &c., Miss Hortensia 
struck off at a tangent, as follows: 

“*T wonder, madam, that a lady of your ap. 

rent good sense should think proper to make 

erself the talk of a watering place, by con- 
stantly appearing with a singularity of dress 
like that you have adopted. Excuse me, madam, 
if I. remark that it is sinful to use such conceal. 
ment. Every lady cannot be handsome; some 
of us are so, by the blessing of Providence; and 
some again are naturally deformed. But ought 
the latter to be ashamed of their imperfections? 
I think not, madam. If it were my own case, 
I would not, for a thousand worlds, be tempted 
by the adversary to hide the afflictive dispen- 
sation.’ 

“Miss Hortensia paused and in some trepi- 
dation awaited the response, but instead of the 
rebuff which she had half expected, what was 
her amazement and satisfaction on hearing a 
sweet voice from under the veil answer to the 
following purpose. 

“ ¢ Your observation is certainly correct, and 
I am grateful for that excess of kindness which 
has made you disregard useless formalities to 

ive me such an excellent and valuable lesson, 

t may be, however, that my case forms an ex- 
ception to a general rule: suppose the deformity 
of my countenance to be of such a revoltin 
nature that no human being could behold i 
without horror, do you not think that I should 
detract from the enjoyments of this place by 
exhibiting such a countenance in public?” 

“<To judge others bys myself,” »enswered 
Hortensia, * I should say no. To me the sight 
of such a countenance would afford a species 
of melancholy pleasure.’ 

“* But you do not consider,” returned the 
Veiled Lady, ‘that yours ig‘ disposition of ex- 
traordinary. benevolence. You might pity, but 
the generality of people would abhor. Besides, 
I do not conceive how the concealment of m 
face can be productive of any immediate disad 
vantage to the visiters of these springs.’ 

***Indeed then, madam,’ replied Hortensia, 
* you are very far from suspecting the truth.’ 

“* How!’ cried the other, ‘have I injured 
any one here by wearing this veil?” 

“* You have, madam; and more than one, I 
assure you.’ 

“* Be pleased then to explain, and I will try 
to make reparation.’ 

“First, then,’ said Hortensia, ‘Mrs. Sybil 
Punikin, having fatigued herself to no purpose 
with inquiries concerning you, was taken with 
spasms and palpitation of the heart, and is 
thonght to be in a dangerous situation ; her two 
children, sick with the whooping-cough, she 
was obliged to neglect while investigating your 
case, and the poor infants, for want of attendance, 
are pronounced incurable. Then Miss Naomi 
Witherton, who died here the other day, could 
not receive religious consolation, being unable 
in her last moments, to think of any thing else 
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but your enigmatical appearance. Miss Jose- 
ine Wonderly has pined away to a skeleton 
since your arrival. I myself have—” ‘ 

«*Not pined away to a skeleton,’ said the 
Veiled Lady. 

«+ No, madam, but I have lost considerable 
weight, and have suffered in mind more than 

ou can imagine. Before your arrival, I be- 
ieved myself happy in the possession of the 
heart of the man of my choice, but before the 
beams of my felicity had time to expand, you, 
madam, came like a blighting mildéw, every 
thing was turned topsy-turvy and I was left in 
a most deplorable pickle. Oh, madam, if one 
spark of pity ever warmed your bosom, if your 
heart is not more hideous than your counte- 
nance, let the gentleman see your face, and so 
put an end to my insupportable and excruciat- 
ing misery.’ Here Miss Hortensia was moved 
to tears. 

“<« Truly,’ said the Veiled Lady, ‘I was far 
from suspecting the extent of these calamities; 
and as for rivalling a lady of your merit and 
attractions, | must declare myself altogether 
guiltless of such a design. I do not even know 
the person whose capricious fancy has given 
you so much uneasiness and me so little satis- 
faction.” 

“¢That person is Mr. Higden, madam ;—J. 
Hervey Higden, author of “ Jupiter's Chariot,” 
“ Black Hawk’s Requiem,” “ Chimney Sweep’s 
Jubilee,” “The Possum Hunt,” and other poems. 
You may see him standing at the other end of 
the piazza. That gentleman with white-wash 
on his elbows and one of his stockings hanging 
over his shoe. He's the first poet in America.’ 

“The Veiled Lady was silent for some mo- 
ments, and Hortensia continued to eulogize Mr. 
Higden,wnd to »point -him out by various allu- 
sions to his dress and appearance. 


“*T know Mr. Higden,’ said her auditor, ‘ he , 


was pointed out .to me soon after my Coming 
hither. And do I understand you to say that 
there is a mutual affection subsisting between 
him and yourself?’ 

“*One week ago,’ answered Hortensia, ‘I 
had every reason to think so, but alas! what an 
alteration has taken place!’ 

“*T his is very strange!’ said she of the Veil. 

“‘Ts it not? said Hortensia. ‘But these 
poets often take the most singular fancies. Just 
to think of falling in love with a person whose 
face he never beheld !’ . 

“* Ay, that is strange enough,’ said the Veil- 
ed Lady, coldly, ‘and yet you have told me of 
some things even more surprising than that. 
But I am half disposed to grant your request 
and favour Mr. Higden with a sight of my 
frightful visage, if he will vouchsafe to look on 
it.’ 


“*Do not doubt that,’ said Hortensia, ‘ he is 
anxious to behold your features; I heard him 
confess as much this morning. Dear madam, I 
am bound to you everlastingly.’ 

“ Having uttered these words, Hortensia has- 


tened to the poet and related so much of the, 


above conversation as would serve to let him 
know the success of her movement. Higden, 
taking the arm of Hortensia, approached the 


spot where the mysterious female was seated. 

y this time, the summons to the supper table 
had created a little solitude in the piazza and 
the singular consultation between Higden, Hor- 
tensia and the Veiled Lady escaped with but 
little remark. Hortensia made an awkward 
attempt at presenting the bard to her supposed 
rival, and all three were eminently embarrassed. 
Hortensia, observing that her immediate pre- 
sence seemed to operate as a check on Higden, 
withdrew to another part of the piazza, after 
whispering a request to the Veiled Lady not to 
betray the secret just confided to her keeping. 

“* Mr. Higden,’ said this lady, when Horten- 
sia was out of hearing, ‘ having been requested 
by a partysconcerned to become an arbitress in 
this case, I hope to escape the charge of being 
meddlesome, while I urge on your attention a 
duty which is obviously yours, if all circum- 
stances are correctly reported tome. When I 
mention the name of Miss Markley you wii!l 
understand what I mean.’ 

“<«T do uffderstand,’ answered Higden. 

“You know—a man of your acquirements 
and abilities cannot but know—how blameable, 
how inexcusable it is to sport with a woman’s 
affections.” : 

“*Tt is so, indeed,’ said Higden. 

“¢ And how unbecoming is it for a man who 
aspires to a reputation for sense to be variable 
in his attachments,’ 

“* These are precisely my views,’ remarked 
Higden ; ‘ but I am eurpiged to find you in pos- 
session of a seciet which I thought was known 
to only one person besides myself. Perhaps 
Hooper—’ 

*** Miss Markley is wronged.’ 

“¢ She is, indeed ; and it is an object nearest 
my heart to provide a remedy.’ 

“That is easily done, Mr..Higden, if you 
have the will.’ 

“ How madam !—does it rest with me?” 

* “¢Certainly. Are you not an admirer of Miss 
Markley?’ 

“*I am a friend of Miss Elizabeth Markley; 
in one sense, an admirer, but assuredly not a 
lover.’ 

‘ * Elizabeth! that, (as I have understood,) is 
the younger of these ladies. I spoke of the 
elder—the aunt.’ 

“* Really, madam,’ said Higden, quietly, ‘1 
supposed, from the gravity of your commence- 
ment, that our conversation was about to take 
a serious turn, but [ find you are indulging in 
a strain of merriment which does not accord 
with my present feelings. Probably you con- 
sider the process of my introduction as improper 
and seek to punish my presumption in this man- 
ner.” 

“‘ Here the poet, with a look of indignation, 
seemed about to withdraw, when the Veiled 
Lady resumed the discourse : 

**¢ Tt seems I have been in error, Mr. Higden, 
but I am not apt to"ihdulge in merriment at the 
expense of so new an acquaintance. Have you 
never, at any time, professed an attachment for 
the lady who has just left us?’ 

“* Never, in my life; and never conceived 
the possibility of such a thing. I know not by 
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what overt act of folly I have made myself lia- 
ble to such a suspicion.’ 

“* Pardon me, Mr. Higden; have you never 
made an avowal of love which the world would 
pronounce an act of folly, no less than that from 
the ss of which you have just defended 
yourself so successfully ? 

“*]T think not, madam; I have made but one 
avowal of love, and that was—’ 

“*To a person you had never seen!’ 

“ Higden blushed, ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘I 
committed that act of folly three weeks ago, 
and I have not repented of it since. As I have 
said before, I admired that female for qualities 
which were discoverable independent of a per- 
sonal acquaintance. [ peewee Hooper has 
entrusted you with that little circumstance of 
my life. But it is his affair and not mine which 
should be the subject of our present discourse.’ 

“*T have never spoken to Hooper,’ said the 
lady. ‘The loves of poets are apt to become 
of public interest, and an occurrence so unusual 

was likely to produce some remark. Let this 
account for my information. But may I take 
the liberty to ask, if the ladv, the poetess we 
speak of had proved of an unsuitable age, or in 
other respects not eligible, and had she an- 
swered your written proposals with an accept- 
ance, would you not have blamed yourself for 
precipitance !” 

“¢ft is difficult to say what I might do or 
think in all supposable cases, madam; and it 
were worse than inquisitorial severity to make 
me accuse and criminate myself in these parti- 
culars. Your informant seems to have conceal- 
ed the fact that a correspondence of some Jength 
preceded my declaration.’ 

“*T have heard that you and the lady each 
published verses addressed to the other, and 
that these verses being full of panegyric, intro- 
duced love through the avenue of vanity. I 
have had occasion to remark that a bard will 
love any woman who commends his poems, 
especially if they be bad ones.’ ‘ 

“*Doubtless Miss Hortensia oon, | has 
furnished you with that idea; but some ladies 
are as ready to mistake common civility for 
professions of love as some poets are to mistake 
mere conventional praise for the real opinions 
of those who utter it.’ 

** When the conversation had arrived at this 
point, some of the company had returned to the 
piazza, and attracted by the novelty of the spec- 
tacle of the Veiled Lady in conversation with 
the poet, more than one person seemed, by 
making gradual advances to the spot, to give 
evidence of a spirit of inquiry, the great mental 
characteristic of the age. The conversation 
between Higden and the Veiled Lady now 
turned on literary topics in general, and the 
bard was surprised at the acuteness of her judg- 
ment and the extent of her information in all 
affairs of that nature. 

“ When Higden and Hooper met for private 
consultation, the merchant was made acquaint- 
ed with the important fact which the Veiled 
Lady had indirectly acknowledged to Hortensia, 
namely that the veil was worn to conceal the 
hideous deformity of her features, and this scrap 





of intelligence was observed to have a very 
evident effect on the mercaatile inconstant. 
But that gentleman, after some moments of re- 
flection, called to mind a story which once made 
a considerable noise in the world, the remem- 
brance of which started a doubt in his mind 
whether the Veiled Lady was not practising an 
innocent piece of deception for some particular 
purpose. He therefore proposed carrying out 
their original plan, part of which had already 
been realized by Hortensia, in forming an ac- 
quaintance with the object of their joint anx- 
iety. 

“ When Higden came to reflect in solitude 
on the adventures of the day, a thrilling sus- 
picion made a sudden entrance into his senso- 
rium. ‘What stupidity,’ said he to himself, 
‘ prevented me from seeing the likelihood of the 
thing and urging it to a thorough development?” 
Might not the Veiled Eaiy be the identical 
Miss , the enchanting poetess, to whose 
incorporeal divinity he had paid his amatory 
vows! The thought was not one on which he 
could dwell with unmingled satisfaction. ‘Had 
she been merely homely or positively ugly,’ he 
soliloquized, ‘I should not have receded from 
my first intentions; but hideous, deformed, 
shocking, horrible! that indeed is more than 
could have been expected. It makes me begin 
to see the idiocy of my conduct. And has she 
acted with that candour which becomes a wo- 
man of refined feelings? In all our correspon- 
dence by letters she gave me no reason to ima- 
gine the dreadful truth! and now I remember 
there was not the least allusion to personal 
appearance. Was not that the most culpable 
duplicity! May I not, in such circumstances, 
honourably withdraw from all the engagements 
into which I may be considered to have enter- 
ed?’ He forgot that he had made love to the 
lady’s mind, and professed so much recklessness 
with eget to personal qualities, that she might 
be readily excused for throwing them out of 
consideration. 

“Tt had been concluded by the three conspi- 
rators, Hooper, Higden, and Hortensia, that on 
the next day the grand finale of the projected 
drama should be enacted. All the performers 
had conned their parts admirably, and at the 
appointed hour, the trio convened in the piazza. 
It was observed by Higden’s two associates that, 
as the important moment approached, the poet 
exhibited evident signs of low spirits and irre- 
solution, which his previous deportment in the 
affair had given them no reason to expect. The 
two gentlemen stationed themselves in a con- 
venient spot commanding a fair view of the 
settee which the Veiled Lady usually occupied. 
In a short time, the latter drew near, accom- 
panied by the old gentleman, her attendant, 
who, having conducted her to a seat, withdrew. 
Miss Hortensia embraced that opportunity to 
place herself on the settee and address the in- 
tended victim. 

“ After some minutes passed in an inaudible 
confabulation, Hortensia, in the language of ro- 
mance, ‘ uttered a faint shriek’ and fell from the 
bench in an apparent swoon. At the moment 
of falling she caught at the veil, grasping it 
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with admirable dexterity, as if with the s 
modic movement of a fainting person. The 
consequence may well be conceived; had it 
been secured with hempen cordage, with smal! 
hawsers, the veil must have been carried away; 
such was the tenacity of the grasp and the tre- 
mendous impulse of the falling body. 

“The sound of the shriek and the vibration 
of the fall bronght twenty persons to the spot. 
What was their astonishment at beholding the 
Veiled Lady—no, the Lady Unveiled! Miss 
Hortensia rolled on the floor of the piazza, 
clutching the lacerated veil in her hand, and 
opened one eye sufficiently to gratify ber curi- 
osity with a view of the features she had unco- 
vered. This manceuvre was considered by the 
spectators as one incident to her fainting fit. 
Several of the visiters made the usual appliances 
in such cases with complete success. Miss 
Hortensia was restored to animation, but ap- 
peared to be more chagrined than the occasion 
required. Higden and Hooper stood transfixed, 
astounded, overwhelmed. The Lady Unveiled 
retired amid the confusion. The poet, after 
some moments of silent wonderment, gave ut- 
terance to the following words: 

“ Well, Mr. Hooper; our experiment has suc- 
ceeded. May I ask what is the result?” 

“*Strange enough,” answered his friend. 
‘The result is precisely what you foretold. I 
am healed and heart-whole, and wonder at my 
infatuation. I see plainly now that I loved 


nothing but the mystery.’ 
“* And yet the lady is not hideous.’ 


“¢ She is divinely beautiful. | know not how 
it is, but my adoration, duty, and observance, 
have all returned to Elizabeth.’ 

“*On me the effect has been somewhat dif- 
ferent,’ remarked Higden, ‘ I am captivated.’ 

“« Then the enchanting poetess will have an 
opportunity of er in the elegiac vein. 
“ Musings under the Willow” will henceforth 
be the order of the day with her. To speak 
candidly, Higden, 1 always thought that love 
affair of yours with Seoske the second was a 


most absurd whim. The glance of a literary 
lady would freeze me in the crater of Vesu- 
vius.” 

“*The Veiled Lady is a votress of that 
order.’ 

“* Thanks to my intuitive perception of the 
fact. I now know why the first view of her 
features put an end to my incipient partiality.’ 

“Tt is not from such men as you, my dear 
Hooper, that literary ladies expect or desire 
golden opinions.’ 

“ Here a billet was placed in Higden’s hand 
by a waiter; the bard glanced over it and look- 
ed volumes. 

“¢ What say you now to my “absurd whim?” 
demanded he, addressing his companion. ‘ This 
Veiled Lady, the writer of this note, is the ob- 
ject of my choice, loved before she was seen 
and now proved to be every way worthy of my 
affections. Oh Hooper! you shall hear how she 
adopted this disguise purposely to test the sin- 
cerity of my professions. Hortensia’s irruption 
frustrated her scheme before it was consum- 
mated; but we have come toa mutual under- 
standing. On her way to the Springs with her 
father, she was accidentally informed that I was 
here, and contrived the plot which—’ 

“ * Which is not original,’ said Hooper. 

“*No matter, it answered the purpose ;— 
though, with respect to yourself it had nearly 
produced some mischief.’ 

“On that point, my dear Higden, let me 
entreat you to preserve the most scrupulous 
secrecy. I would not for the world have Eliza- 
beth to suspect my temporary defection.’ 

“In less than two weeks, Higden was mar- 
ried to the young and lovely authoress, and 
Elizabeth became Mrs. Hooper. As for Hor- 
tensia, she still lives in insulated beatitude, 
speaks most dispraisingly of Higden, and pro- 
nounces all the effusions of his genius too exe- 
crable for the toleration of gods or men. Alas, 
how the opinions of the most discreet and judi- 
ciousare liable to be changed by circumstances!” 

Philadelphia. 
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Witt you smile on my song, whose wild notes 
display 

My own treasur’d thoughts, in its ingenious lay; 

And if aught like presumption should float in its 
tune, 

Oh! remember the zephyr oft sings near the moon; 

And the night-winds do murmur their soft melting 
strain, 

And mingle their chaunt with the nightingale train: 

And, dear lady, if smiles on my song you'll entwine, 

= will heighten the glow of each soul-breathing 
ine. 

The gay and thoughtless may laugh and seem wise, 

And yield their smiles free to the first pleading 
eyes; 

May laugh with the laughing, or frown with the 
grave, 
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May weep with the weeping, be brave with the 
brave ; 

But I never could bear the chameleon-like mind, 

That changes its feelings with each veering wind; 

And its smiles or its frowns, should it darken or 

low, 

It nce no thrill, and occasions no woe. 

But she, whose pure mind is a mirror, whose 
face, 

Reflects all that’s worthy reflection—can trace 

Effects to their causes, whose soul-beaming eye, 

Like sunbeams in winter, illumines my sky; 

And scatters the clouds of distraction and care, 

Which life’s chequer’d skies do alternately wear ; 

And awakens a gleam on my soul that will play, 

While my heart has a throb, or while life holds her 
sway. C. A. M. 
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BATOR, THE DERVISE. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


In the olden time there dwelt near Basra, a 
poor dervise by the name of Bator. He belonged 
to the most rigid and pure of their numerous or- 
ders, and such was his zeal that he refused to 
recognise the Naeshbendies as belonging to 
their fraternity, for they mingled with man- 
kind as other men, while he dwelt in a cave 
secluded and alone. No human ear heard his 
incessant shout—* Ya hu! ya Allah !”—that 
commenced with the morning sun, and ceased 
not, until he fell through exhaustion at mid- 
night, on the bed of spikes he had prepared to 
receive him. No one beheld the unsightly 
wounds he had inflicted in the zeal of his de- 
votion; and not even Allah himself heard a 
sigh of anguish at his sufferings. 

There were good genii in those days. They 
knew that Bator wished to strip off all human 
frailty, and cultivate alone those virtues that 
would render him acceptable in the sight of 
Allah. His prayers at length were heard; the 
few evil passions he possessed were exorcised, 
and charity, mercy, benevolence, and all the 
heavenly emanations that mortal may attain, 
came and took up their dwelling in the lonely 
cell of Bator. 

He was now happy; no mortal more so. 
Surrounded alone by virtues, the solitude re- 
echoed his incessant cry—“ Ya hu! ya Allah! 
Praise to thee! Iam not as a Naeshbendie, 
and dwell not among sinful men.” And then 
he would scourge his flesh, and stretch himself 
upon his bed of torture, and turn smiling, for 
the approval of the heavenly attributes, who 
sat drowsily beside him—all save Pity, who at 
times would drop a tear as she beheld his suf- 
ferings. 

Thus years passed away, and the guests of 
Bator, from sheer idleness, slumbered undis- 
turbed even by his shouts of devotion, and 


Pity herself had no longer the tribute of a tear 
to offer. 

One day as he beheld them sleeping, and 
thought—“ why is it they sleep!”—he heard a 
voice cry—“ Bator, come forth !” and suddenly 
there appeared at the door of his cell the most 
beautiful and fascinating figure, the imagination 
of the recluse could conceive. She was attired 
in a fantastic manner, and in the brightest co- 
lours, but every movement was full of grace 
and seduction. The hermit felt her influence, 
and tried to woo her to his ce]l—“I may not 
dwell with thee there,” she cried, “I should 
perish soon. But arise, Bator, and come forth, 
and | am thine.” It was beyond the power of 
the dervise to resist, he rushed into the em- 
brace of the tempter; and all the virtues that 
were slumbering in his cell, suddenly awoke, 
and followed him. The gay visitant was 
Vanity. 

She led Bator and his train to Basra, and as 
they mingled in the populons city, the dervise 
found that the virtues that had hitherto slept 
were now even prompting him to deeds of be- 
nevolence. Charity opened his hand, and Pity 
the fountain of tears, while Vanity prevented 
him from relaxing in his labours. There pass- 
ed not a day in which Bator did not some good ; 
and his fame spread abroad until it reached the 
ears of the Sheik of Basra, who made him his 
public almoner, and then the dervise cried, 
“Ya hu! ya! Allah! Praise to thee !—thou 
hast made me a Naeshbendie, to live among 
men as other men”—and it was a saying of his 
to the day of his death, that “all the virtues 
are of little use to the human heart, if we strip 
it of the frailties of mortality; for they would 
seldom go far from home if they were not ac- 
companied by Vanity.” 
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TO SARAH LEE. 


BY R. C. COWLES. 


Sister, come—the summer’s waning 
Ere the green leaves fade and fall, 

Hearken to their sweet complaining, 
And obey their call. 


Sister, come—each flower’s revealing 
Slow is past the summer’s day, 

And the Autumn sun is stealing, 
Fast their bloom away. 


Sister, come—the birds are singing 
Blithely in our favourite grove, 
And the green turf yet is springing 

On the bower we love. 


Sister, come—the brook is gliding 
Softly o’er the verdant lawn; 
And the absent one is chiding 
As it murmurs on. 


Sister, come—cach bough that glistens 
Seems to shed for thee a tear, 

And each ear is bent to listen 
Thy lov’d step to hear. 


Sister, come—our tears are gushing 
That thou thus so long should’st roam 

And the tones of mirth are hushing, 
Sister, hasten home. 
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CONSUMPTION—CLIMATE OF AMERICA. 


Every one who inspects our bills of mortality 
must be struck with the melancholy fact that 
nearly one fifth of the whole number of deaths 
reported, are ascribed to consumption and other 
diseases of the lungs. All this, we are told, is 
a necessary consequence of the vicissitudes of 
our climate, and many regard the evil as beyond 
regret, because beyond remedy. Now, a very 
little acquaintance with the general effects of 
climate will empower us to see that we lay too 
much stress on one circumstance, and utterly 
neglect to take into the account some other 
things which are equally worthy of considera- 
tion. Insalubrity, proceeding from an impure 
atmosphere, or one frequently varying in its 
temperature, is seldom found to exercise a dele- 
terious effect on those who have always been 
subjected to its influence. Its injurious ten- 
dency is usually confined to persons who have 
emigrated from more healthy locations. Some 
parts of Louisiana, which are proverbially un- 
healthy, will exemplify this truth. They who 
are born and bred in those regions are compa- 
ratively but little affected by the miasma which 
infects the atmosphere, while those who remove 
thither from other parts, seldom enjoy uninter- 
rupted health, and often become the victims of 
their own temerity. 

If the climate of North America is generally 
so very insalubrious as some persons pretend, 


we should find emigrants from Europe especially 
liable to its influence; but this appears not to 


be the case. Foreigners, we think, are propor- 
tionably less subjected to pulmonary disease 
than native Americans. Let us see if we can- 
not exculpate the climate of our mother countr 
from a portion, at least, of the blame whic 
some of our countrymen have bestowed upon it 
rather liberally. To effect this vindication, we 
will endeavour to show that the fault, or a part 
of it, may possibly lie in other directions. We 
confine our remarks to those causes which we 
suppose to be most cogent in producing the 
extensive devastations of pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

This malady, most probably, may be referred 
for its predisposing cause, to the stomach. If 
that organ be in a perfectly healthy state, we 
incline to think that consumption can rarely or 
never occur. This is the opinion of many emi- 
nent physicians of the present day. Can it be 
denied that we citizens of the United States 
are habitually addicted to many things which 
produce debility and consequent disease of the 
digestive organs? Luxurious diet is, more or 
less, within the reach of almost every class, and 
this is one abundant source of the mischief. A 
variety of dishes solicits the appetite, and a man 
who sits down to a board thus covered, may 
easily be intemperate without suspecting it. 
Here is laid a foundation for dyspepsia, and dys- 
pepsia is the vestibule of consumption. Then, 
Americans eat fast—vide Trollope and the ho- 
tels passim. We have heard an old lady remark 
that industrious people always eat fast. Be 


that as it may, it is better to be a little lazy in 
this particular, No time will be lost by it, for 
you will assuredly live the longer. 

Another thing to be considered is, that we 
Americans eat more animal food than almost 
any other civilized nation. A superabundance 
of animal food is not good for the stomach; 
and when persons who indulge themselves too 
freely in this article of diet, are of sedentary 
habits, or do not use a great deal of exercise, 
ill consequences may easily be foreseen. With 
respect to exercise, very few persons, except 
labourers, use enough of it; and constant bodily 
employment, in the case of labouring people, 
prevents many of the bad effects which might 
otherwise arise from errors in diet. Hence it 
comes that labourers seldom have the dyspep- 
sia, and very seldom the consumption ; notwith- 
standing they are more exposed to the changes 
of weather than others. People must do one 
of three things, viz., use a good deal of exercise, 
be very temperate, or be sick. 

Again, let us consider that we Americans are 
an anxious people. Our minds are always on 
the stretch. Such is the nature of those pur- 
suits in which we are most devoutly engaged, 
that we can seldom or never be satisfied. Give 
an Englishman his mug of porter and his chunk 
of beef, and he is contented ;—poor wretch !— 
he has no idea of any felicity more exalted. 
Give a Frenchman “his fiddle and his frisk,”’ 
and he is happy. Give a Dutchman his kraut 
and his pipe and he sets himself down without 
one aspiration. But an American is always 
“‘on the alert”—his mind is in constant acti- 
vity—his hopes and fears are always excited.— 
He hopes to make a good speculation—to invent 
some wonder-working machine, or, perhaps, to 
get into a good office; and he fears some of 
those untoward events which often frustrate the 
wisest plans laid for the good of our tempora- 
lities. We Americans are an anxious people ; 
and anxiety of mind is often prejudicial to the 
health of the body. 

To this we may add that thousands are killed 
by taking physic. Whether they are killed 
regularly or irregularly, makes but little differ- 
ence. The business is often done effectually in 
both ways. Medicine slays its thousands and 
quackery its tens of thousands. A person who 
is in the habit of taking physic constantly, must 
seriously impair his digestive faculties, and this 
as we have seen often prepares the way for in- 
curable disease. 

A vitiated condition of the digestive organs, 
we have supposed to be the chief predisposin 
cause of consumption. The exciting cause is 
very commonly “a bad cold.” If from infane 
we were inured to changes of weather by judi- 
cious training, we should not often be troubled 
with bad colds. If we were a little more prudent 
in guarding against unnecessary exposure, many 
a bad cold would be prevented. Persons who 
have been confined for many hours in a room 
where the temperature is very high, (a ball-room 
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or theatre, for instance) emerge into the cold 
external airat midnight! The vicissitudes of the 
climate have nothing to do with this, and similar 
acts of imprudence. The feet are often but 
thinly clad in damp weather. What have the 
changes of air to do with that? Truly, almost 










every bad cold may be traced to some thought- 
less act or omission, which might have produced 
a like result in almost any climate. If we 
study these matters well, we shall find some 
reason to suspect that the climate of America 
is often censured unjustly. 












’Twas on one still and starry night, 
When Venus bright 
With silver light 
Hung burning in the western sky, 
Like some fair jewel set on high, 
Or lamp of sacred flame, 
That Love his infant breath first drew— 
Venus a mother’s bliss first knew— 
First heard was Cupid’s name. 
Scarce had she clasped him to her breast— 
Scarce had his dimpled form caressed— 
When lo! from far a glitter of wings 
And the air is filled with tiny things ; 
From every side, like a golden shower 
A troop of elves all spangled o’er, 
Towards the star their swift way wend 
And on the pianet straight descend, 
Hailing the child with shouts of joy 
Enough to craze the baby-boy. 

Upon the chubby rogue they gazed awhile 
Then smitten with a thousand cunning charms, 

Lurking in each dimple, beaming in each smile, 
They slyly stole him from his mother’s arms! 

Away, away, they merrily flew, 

Bending their way through the ether blue; 
Merrily, merrily, they bore their prize, 
Away, away through starry skies, 

Their golden wings just lapping over, 
a a cozy cradle for this mischievous rover. 

But elfin-like they soon fell out 
The little pug-nosed boy about, 

And one, the youngest of them all, 
Declared she'd let the urchin fall, 
In spite of fairy, fay, or elf, 

Could she not have him all herself 

At this they each began to grumble; 
And angry murmurs like the hum 

Of swarming bees were heard from some— 
* So, then—rtuere !—J’ll let him tumble!” 

And folding up her rosy wing, 
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That helped to stay him in mid air, 

The pouting elfin swift ascending 
Left him a hapless fate to share! 

For, through the cruel gap left there, 
‘Too sad to tell, 
He downright fell, 
Swift descending, 
Somerseting, 

Now feet the first, now first the head, 

Through the empyrean pirouetting, 
He reached this planet earth half dead. 

By chance, a fount beneath him lay 
With lilies graced in fair array, 

In one of which he pitched outright, 
And disappeared at once from light. 

At roseate dawn a maiden strayed 
To bathe within the fountain’s shade: 
Careless she circled through the wave 
Her polished limbs to softly lave, 
When she espied a lily fair 
Breathing its sweets upon the air. 

She snatched the flower its dew to sip 
And held it to her fragrant lip, 

When with a bound, out Cupid sprung 
And to her rosy mouth fast clung. 
Instant she felt a strange emotion 

Her soul was filled with wild commotion, 
And, pierced by the little traitor’s dart, 
Love entered first her virgin heart. 

The daring boy more daring grew 
And revelled on her mellow lip, 

Till, drunken with its honied dew, 
Too sweet for e’en his nectar’d sip, 

He folded up his wings and fell 
Upon her bosom’s lovely swell, 

And woman’s heart lie found so fair, 
He swore “ for aye” he’d nestle there! 
That Love’s bold vow has ne’er been broken 
Let each maid’s bosom be the token. 
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Ir is a prevalent but most injurious mistake, 
to suppose that all women must be splendidly 
and expensively dressed, to recommend them- 
selves to general approbation. In order to do 
this, how many, in the sphere of life to which 
these remarks apply, are literally destitute 
of comfort, both im their hearts, and in their 
homes; for the struggle between parents and 
children, to raise the means, on one hand, and 
to obtain them either by argument or subter- 
fuge on the other, is but one t the many 
sources of family discord and individual suffering, 
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which mark out the excess of artificial wants, 
as the great evil of the present time. ‘ 

A very slight acquaintance with the senti- 
ments and tone of conversation familiar amongst 
men, might convince all whose minds are open 
to conviction, that their admiration is not to be 
obtained by the display of any kind of extrava- 
gance in dress. There may be occasional in- 
stances of the contrary, but the praise most 
liberally and uniformly bestowed by men upon 
the dress of women, is, that it is neat, becoming, 
and in good taste.— Women of England. 
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WHAT DO PEOPLE SAY, or TRUE INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 


BY MISS FAIRMAN, 


“‘Wuat do people say about it?” said Harriet 
Ogden, as the door closed upon a young bride- 
groom ; “ how anxiously he asked the question ; 
and yet of what consequence is it to him or his 
pretty bride?” 

“ Of just as much as they please to make it,” 
replied her father. 

“And not one jot more—yet it is evidently 
the canker-worm which is eating out the very 
heart of his happiness.” 

“But not of her’s Harriet,” observed Mrs. 
Ogden. “She is so simple and natural, so en- 
tirely without pretension, and has withal such 
a light and loving heart, that what people say 
will’ touch her happiness, only as it touches 
his. 

“ And after all, my dear, she is a good girl, 
a pretty girl, and they are every way suited to 
each other; there really is not one rational ob- 
jection to the match, and that so many have 
been conjured up is truly wonderful,” said Mr. 
Ogden. 

“Oh! people do love to be meddling,” re- 
sponded Harriet laughing ; “’tis the way of the 
world. My only wonder is that he should care 
about it.” 

“ My dear niece,” said Dr. Fraser putting 
down the medical journal and taking off his 
spectacles, * itis my vocation you know to study 


” 


the mental as well as physical developments 
of this strange being, man; and I can assure 
you that Charles Grant is not the only one whose 
happiness is made or marred by the lightest 


breath of popular opinion. I could make out a 
long list of similar cases from my own personal 
observation, but not now, for a living illustration 
of my doctrine has just entered the gate.” 

“In the form of Mrs. Mercer. But I beg 
your pardon uncle; it is not to popular opinion, 
but to that of the aristocracy, the self-constituted 
aristocracy of our republican land, that she bows 
the knee. To obtain a footing in what she 
terms the best society, and to be visited and 
invited by those who stand a little higher in it 
than she can ever hope to stand, are the marks 
at which she aims; all her arrangements, plans, 
manceuvres, tend to this; I really do not believe 
she has a thought beyond it. Her dress, furni- 
ture, manners, language, are modelled as nearly 
as possible after those of Mrs. A. B. and C. (by 
the way she would not go one letter lower upon 
any account;) their opinion is her standard of 
right; their conduct her rule of action. ‘To be 
genteel and fashionable, or rather to be thought 
so, is the height of her ambition, the supreme 
of her felicity; and to attain this, in her view, 
enviable distinction, she every day submits to 
greater inconveniences, makes greater sacrifices 
and toils more diligently than many very good 
people are willing to do in the way of their 
duty.” 

“ Harriet, my dear,” said Mrs. Ogden in a 
reproving tone. 

“Take care Harriet, this satirical vein will 

11 


not win friends,” observed the doctor in his own 
quiet way. “If the lady had not stopped to 
speak to a friend she might have listened to the 
conclusion of your flattering eulogium.” 

“No matter if she had,” returned Harriet, 
laughing; “as her perceptive organs are quite 
moderate, she never would have discovered the 
likeness.” 

The lady entered; a tall spare woman, some- 
what coarse and uncouth in manners and appear- 
ance, but yet labouring most sedulously in every 
word and movement after grace and elegance. 

Her first remark after she sat down was cha- 
racteristic. “I have just been lamenting to 
Mrs. Brown, that Charles Grant, fine young 
man as he is, should have taken such a step, 
and given so much occasion to the world to 
censure him.” 

“And we were just lamenting,” returned 
Harriet, quickly, “ that he has so little indepen- 
dence of mind as to care for its censure.” 

“ Surely you do not mean to say, Miss Ogden, 
that the world’s censure is to be despised ?” 

“ By no means when we deserve it, Mrs. 
Mercer. But I think I should be very likely 
to despise it in a case like this, where I was 
conscious of being right, and where, besides, 
it had no business to interfere.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Ogden, “you speak 
warmly and unadvisedly. You do not mean 


-that you would despise, but that you would not 


fear, would not shrink from its censure, when 
sustained by a consciousness of right.” 

“IT ought to mean so, I suppose,” replied 
Harriet, colouring and smiling; “but I fear in 
such a case, I could not help despising it too.” 

“If too great a deference to public opinion 
be a prevailing weakness, your friends will 
acquit you of partaking it, my dear,” observed 
Dr. Fraser. 

“But Doctor,” said Mrs. Mercer, eagerly, 
“it seems to me altogether laudable and praise- 
worthy to wish to deserve the good word of the 
world.” 

“T have nothing to say against wishing to 
deserve it, Mrs. Mercer; though the life of many 
a good man, and woman too, can testify, that 
it is not the surest way to obtain it; but you are 
aware there is a wide difference between de- 
serving and determining to win it, at any rate, 
by any means.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady; “ but very few 
would go that length in our moral and Christian 
community; and in all doubtful cases I think it 
quite right to fall in with the general voice.” 

‘* When we have once persuaded ourselves 
of that, doubtful cases will be always recur- 
ring; and they will decrease in number, only 
as we increase in singleness of heart, and sim- 
plicity of purpose ; only, and just in proportion, 
as we take for our rute of action, God’s perfect 
and unvarying law, instead of the countless 
worldly motives and opinions which too often 
sway us.” 
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“Tt is marvellous, my dear Mrs. Mercer,” 
said Mr. Ogden, “how difficulties are cleared 
away, and the whole system of ethics is sim- 
plified, and made plain, by having an unvarying 
standard to refer to; and by allowing it, and 2¢ 
alone, to decide in all cases. Why what an 
exceedingly harassing and perplexing business 
it must be, to try to regulate our conduct by 
the discordant and fluctuating opinions of the 
many or the few; or by the jarring interests, 
prejudices, and passions, in our own bosoms; 
and more preposterous still, to attempt at the 
same time to make it harmonize with the pure 
and simple precepts of the Gospel.” 

“Yet, how many are striving to do it,” obser- 
ved Dr. Fraser, “striving to reconcile contradic- 
tions—to perform impossibilities ; are they not 
in truth spending their strength for naught— 
‘labouring in the fire for vanity?’ And how 
many have set up the idol, Opinion, in their 
hearts, and then laid upon its altar the best 
gifts they have to offer, reason, conscience, 
truth, independence of mind. How many 
withhold their countenance from a good cause 
till they are sure it is popular, and dare not 
frown down a bad one if it find favor with the 
multitude? How many inquire more diligent- 
ly, ‘ what is the opinion of the world, or of my 
sect, or party,’ than ‘what is truth? How 


many ask first, ‘what does the world think, or 
say, or do!’ and then, perhaps, ‘ what is right ?” 
Aye, how many are labouring as earnestly as if 
life, or everlasting peace, depended upon suc- 
cess, and as if success were possible, to please 


the mutable, the inconsistent, the unreasonable, 
the exacting public? and how many are trying, 
truly and sincerely, just to do their duty ?” 

“ But, Doctor, St. Paul says in one of his 
epistles, ‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil ;’ 
and in another, that he made himself all things 
to all men. Now this looks as if he respected 
the opinion of the world. You see that he 
says, ‘appearance of evil;’ that which the 
community around, the Christians he address- 
ed, thought evil.” 

Dr. Fraser would have smiled at this strange 
exposition, but that he had heard stranger 
ones. “I dare say you believe, Mrs. Mercer,” 
he said, “that one portion of Scripture never 
contradicts another; but yet if your explana- 
tion be correct, the apostle does not practice 
according to his own preaching. You will 
have no difficulty in recollecting many instan- 
ces, in which he provoked the fury of a popular 
assembly, because he preached boldly in oppo- 
sition to its opinions. No, St. Paul’s whole 
life after his conversion, declares that he did 
not intend to teach the followers of Him ‘ who 
went about doing good,’ not only when the 
multitude cast their garments in the way and 
cried ‘ hosanna in the highest,’ but when they 
said ‘he casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the 

rince of devils;’ not only when they would 

ve made him a king, but when they perse- 
cuted and sought to slay him; that they must 
do it, only when every voice cheers them on- 
ward, and every hand is stretched out to help. 
He did not mean to teach the disciples of Him 
who fearlessly asserted the great principles of 


truth, and right, unawed alike by the deter- 
mined opposition of the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, and the murmurings of the people, that 
they must bend like a withe before the light- 
est breath of censure—that they must tremble 
at a sneer, and resign their better judgment, to 
silence the tongue of ridicule, or slander—that 
they must shape their course by the ever-varying 
weather-cock of the world’s opinion—that their 
consciences must be obeyed, only when it 

leased the many or the few to suffer it. No, 
indeed. His was a consistently independent 
spirit, that boldly reproved wrong even in a 
brother apostle; and firmly and fearlessly 
preached truth, and rebuked error, in the very 
face of opposition and obloquy.” 

Mrs. Mercer was evidently uneasy, but she 
remained silent; and Mr. Ogden, taking a book 
from the table, observed, “In looking over 
Harriet’s album yesterday, I came across an 
extract oes to be taken from the New 
York Mirror; and which deserves to be record- 
ed in every heart.” ‘We call that mind free 
which is not imprisoned in itself, or in a sect; 
which recognises in all human beings the im- 
age of God, and the rights of his children— 
which delights in virtue, and sympathises with 
suffering whenever they are seen; which con- 
quers pride and sloth, and offers itself up a wil- 
ling victim to the cause of mankind. We call 
that mind free which is not passively formed 
by outward circumstances; which is not the 
creature of accidental impulse—but which 
bends events to its own improvement, acts up- 
on an inward spring from immutable principles 
which it has deliberately espoused. We call 
that mind free which protects itself against the 
usurpations of society; which does not cower 
to human opinions; which feels itself accounta- 
ble toa higher law than that of fashion; which 
respects itself too much to be the slave of the 
many or the few.’ 

“ That,” said the doctor emphatically, “ is 
sense and Scripture too; and I will add that 
we call that mind free which is not a slave to 
its own prejudices and opinions; which has 
candour and conscience enough to listen to the 
arguments of all parties, and dares to decide 
impartially between them; which is sincere] 
searching for truth, and is ready to embrace it 
frem whatever source it come, and however at 
variance with its previous views and feelings; 
which fearlessly follows where it leads, and 
does not shrink from the consequences of re- 
ceiving or declaring it; finally, that mind, and 
that alone, is free, which asks no counsel of 
human wisdom, in a right cause quails not be- 
fore human power, nor shrinks from human 
censure; which seeks to know God’s will, and 
do it; which chooses to ‘ obey Him rather than 
man.’” 

Stockbridge, Mass. 


— 


Tue bird of Paradise is a native of North 
Guinea, near the Equator. They migrate to 
Aroo in flights, but will not live in the cruelty 
of confinement. 
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THE MASTE 


BY MISS A. M. 


WE never pass a country school-house, such 
as two out of three are generally found in this 
part of the world—little shells of buildings, like 
magnified marten boxes, stuck close upon dusty 
roads, either in hollows where there is nothing 
worth seeing above but the sky, oron hills with 
nothing below but potatoe-patches—without 
compassionating the poor little creatures forced 
to occupy it, for the impressions they must 
there receive of external nature. How can 
they regard the sun but as an enemy shining 
only to annoy them in their unsheltered play- 
ground, or the earth and water, but as meant 
only to spoil it with mud-puddles? 

The most delightful reverse of this, in our 
memory, was presented by what for half a life- 
time was known as Master Goodwane’s old red 
school-house. It was seated on the edge of a 
noble woods, which contained trees for every 
variety of purpose the children could devise ;— 
some with little hillocks piled over their roots, 
on which the big girls could sit and tell stories, 
and some with hollow trunks that afforded the 
little ones ready-made playhouses; some that 
were capital for hanging swings on, and others 
that had the finest bark in the world for whis- 
tles; or that yielded nuts to eat, or berries to 
play with; and here and there among them 
were lovely little green glades, so smooth, and 
so thickly dotted with star-like wind-flowers, 
that, in the words of some old writer, we for- 
get whom—*“ had they been blue, it would 
have seemed as if they had reflected the firma- 
ment.” Then, at another side, was a broad 
open space, equally green, through which ran a 
quiet by-way, and which sloped down toa shal- 
low but beautiful stream, where the large boys 
skated in winter, and the younger ones fished 
with pin-hooks in summer. And beyond this, 
rising till it was seen above the tops of the 
trees that bordered the opposite bank, was an 
extent of country that would have made dozens 
of exquisite pictures. With every temptation 
to exercise, and amusements to suit every 
taste, no wonder that the children possessed 
health and spirits that made them the brightest 
and best for miles around, and that with minds 
and feelings formed amidst scenes of beauty, 
many of them retained, through after years, a 
love for nature, which, next to religion, is the 
most powerful soother of the ills of life. 

Master Goodwane, the ruler of this little 
realm, was, at the time of our introducing him, 
a short, thin old man, with a long, thick queue, 
into which the end of every hair of his head, 
from. his forehead to his neck, seemed to be 
gathered; and with manners quite as stiff, and 
dress quite as old-fashioned as that queue. He 
had served in the battles of seventy-six, but had 
it not been for a melancholy proof in the stump 
of an arm, the fact might have been doubted, 
for there was no vestige of a former self, that 
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of a soldier, remaining in either his character 
or deportment. Both had been entirely new- 
modelled, when he adopted his civil profession, 
on the code contained in a few sheets of copy- 
slips, which he had purchased to assist the 
chirography of his pupils. He had grown 
sparing of his words, because one axiom affirm- 
ed, that “a still tongue marks a wise head ;” 
he had prohibited his tailor from making his 
left sleeve an inch longer than the curtailed 
proportions of his arm, because another said, 
that “a fool and his money are soon parted,” 
and he still obstinately resisted all advice to 
apply for a pension, because, on the authority 
of a third, he believed “republics” to be “ un- 
grateful.” As to his qualifications for his call- 
ing, they were not exactly such as we now re- 
quire, but in those days people were not so 
particular, and his neighbours, knowing that he 
could read, write, and cipher, and that his con- 
duct was unexceptionable, readily gave their 
children to his charge, satisfied that if he could 
do them no good, he would do them no harm. 
Every one has his weak point—we say this 
by way of being original—and that of Master 
r Hetil was his devotion to his queue, 
which, according to a standing observation, he 
valued scarcely es than the head it adorned. 
In talking, it was as indispensable to him, as 
certain keys, strings, and twigs, we read of, to 
their respective owners; and in study, he kept 
it in equal requisition. He never began a sen- 
tence without drawing it over his shoulder, and 
twirling it between his thumb and finger, and, 
as invariably, when he had a “ knotty problem” 
to examine, he would give it a bend, and brush 
its frizzled extremity across his lips till the 
difficulty was solved. But with all its utility, 
it was a very troublesome appendage, for as he 
was unable, with his single arm to arrange it 
himself, he had to share all the vexations com- 
mon to those who are obliged to depend on the 
assistance of others. The office had been ren- 
dered for many years by an old dame, his facto- 
tum, under the title of house-keeper—the mas- 
ter was a bachelor—but she had been gathered 
to her fathers, while he was still in his prime, 
and after trying several of her successors, none 
of whom was equal to a task of so much nicety, 
he was forced as a last resource, to train his 
pupils to it—a consummation hard enough to 
bring about. At length, however, he had suc- 
ceeded in it, and established a rule, that the 
“ big girls,” who ranged from twelve years to 
fourteen, should dress it by turns, one on every 
Friday noon; that day having been selected 
because there was no school on Saturday, and 
it was necessary to put it in prime order for 
Sunday. ‘ ; j 
Among the pupils was a little girl, Elizabeth, 
or as she wascalled by every body, Lizzy Cun- 
ningham, who had been brought from a distant 
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State when nine or ten years old, and who was 
now living with her grandfather not far from 
the chest houen. She was a general favourite 
at school—with the master, because she learn- 
ed readily, with the girls because she was all 
= and good nature, and with the boys 
cause she joined in their sports whenever 
they asked her. She was a merry, daring little 
elf, with a skin that no sun could tan, and no 
wind conld freckle, a pair of bright, brown 
es, never at rest, ‘anus with the deepest of 
dimples, and thick, glossy hair, always hanging 
or tossing about her head in a fashion that 
would have disfigured any body but herself. 
Every tone of her voice, and every motion of 
her body, bespoke the’romp; and as to her dress, 
her frock slit down behind, and up at the sides, 
and across the sleeves; it was really disgrace- 
ful, but little concern it gave to Lizzy. Yet, 
in spite of herself, she was counted the smart- 
est girl in school. She could read the hardest 
words with the least stammering; she was en- 
tirely untrapable in spelling; wrote her copies 
best, though not indeed with fewest blots; could 
place the figures of her sums in the most per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines; and, above all, 
could say draw the “ walls of Jericho” better, 
and could say, “‘ Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers” faster than any body else. 

When Lizzy had been about two years at 
school, she was raised to the dignity of a place 
among the big girls, and immediately after her 
elevation, it was discovered that all the old 
number had completed their turns at the queue. 
Tt ‘was always an important day when a new 
round was to commence, and now at the time 
of: rioon dismission, the school was hushed to 
hear who was to officiate first. 

The master gravely arranged his pens and 
pencils on his desk, and after a deliberate 
glance around, announced, with imposing 
emphasis—“ Elizabeth Cunningham, you are 
henceforth to share in all the duties of the first 
class—this is your day to tie up my queue.” 

Lizzy made the prescribed reverence, but 
never had there been on her face a Jook as dep- 
Tecating as the one she now turned to the 
master. How was she to manage that august 
pip-tail, she who was too unhandy and too un- 
tidy 'to keep her own pliant locks fit to be seen? 
for the first time in her life she felt really 
ashamed of herself, but there was no appeal ; 
and when the stroke of the rule sounded, the 
signal of dismission, she flew with the rest of 
the swarm to the door. 

‘ Just as they were making the sally, a gentle- 
man came ow | leisurely along the road to- 
wards the school-house, and the children, who 
had been taught as the first point of out-doors 
etiquette, to “make their manners” to every 
one they should meet, simultaneously greeted 
him with their best bows and courtesys. Their 
polite observance seemed little to the taste of 
the stranger's horse. He commenced rearing 
and plunging so violently that his rider was 
obliged to dismount, and whip him into a more 
courteous deportment. ‘The girls stood at a 
little distance as spectators of the chastisement, 
‘till at last the blows began to fall too thickly 


for their compassion to bear, and Lizzy Cun- 

ningham, forgetting for the moment all about 

ms dreaded queue, ran forward to expostu- 
te. 

The gentleman desisted at her sage remon- 
strance—* Every one should do as they would 
be done by,”—and turning round, showed in- 
stead of the angry face she expected from the 
energy of his blows, one quite as good-natured 
as herown. “Do you think I have given him 
enough?” said he—“I am quite ashamed that 
my horse should have been guilty of such an 
ill-bred trick as to be frightened at a flock of 
nr Sm irls.” 

* What a beautiful horse he is !” said Lizzy, 
looking at him in high admiration ; for like all 
romps, she had an instinctive fancy for spirited 
animals. 

“Will you take a ride on him?” returned 
the stranger—“ come, let me lift you up, and 
I'll get on and hold you, we can have a delight- 
ful ride here on the green.” 

Lizzy’s eyes sparkled, but the horse again 
showed signs of restiveness, and she drew 
back—* He looks a little too wild yet,” said 
she—“if you could only hitch him fast, and 
wait a little till he gets quiet!” 

* That I'll do with pleasure,” answered he; 
“is there any place about where I couid get a 
drink of water?” 

The boys eagerly volunteered te show him 
the way tothe spring, and the girls looked in- 
quisitively after him. He seemed quite a 
eer was remarkably well-dressed, and had a 

andsome, open countenance that gained the 
childrens hearts at once, and a manner equally 
prepossessing. After taking a draught from 
the battered tin cup which one of the young- 
sters carefully rinsed for him, and mischievously 
sprinkling a few drops on the dirty-faced gany- 
mede, he reconnoitred the stream and the 
woods to discover their eligibility for fishing 
and fowling, and then returned to fulfil his ap- 
pointment with Lizzy. 

The girls, in the meantime, according to an 
established Friday custom, had opened the din- 
ner baskets, and arranged the little stores of 
provisions they contained promiscuously on a 
couple of large benches, under the trees; and 
the stranger was urgently invited to take a 
seat at the board. As this could not be refused 
without offending their hospitable feelings, he 
complied with an excellent grace; and whilst 
he was eating his cherry-pie with much seem- 
ing gusto, he kept the table in a roar with 
stories and practical jokes, admirably suited 
to the capacity of his. new acquaintances. 
Then, by way of paying for his entertainment, 
he explained to the boys sundry games of mar- 
bles, took a round with them at bandy, and put 
up a swing of vines for the girls, which Lizzy 
Cunningham was invited to try first. To this 
she agreed without hesitation, while the ycung 
gentleman stood by to keep her going, and to 
see to the safeness of his new construction. 
But she had not more than fairly started, when 
she called out hastily—“stop me, sir, please 
stop me !—the sun has got to the wart on the 
old tree there, and I must get down !” 
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He stopped her accordingly, and inquired 
what was the matter. 

“ Its half-past one, sir, and I must go and tie 
the master’s queue.” 

“ The master’s queue !” 

“ Yes, sir, it’s my day now; we girls have to 
take it turn about. Would’nt you like to see 
the master!—come along, sir, and I'll show 
him to you;” and Lizzy, never doubting but 
that one of so much consequence in her eyes, 
as the master, would be equally so in those of 
another, led the stranger off to the school- 
house, attended by the whole fry. 

“There he is!” whispered half a dozen at 
once, as they reached the door, when to the 
astonishment of all, he burst into a long and 
evidently uncontrollable laugh; for which, 
alas! there was too much reason. Never be- 
fore had the master been seen to present an ap- 
pearance so unmagisterial. His head, which 
usually in his siestas was leaned forward on 
his desk, had now sunk back into the stiff collar 
of his coat, and from the depths of this, the 
queue protruded in an oblique direction, form- 
ing an angle with the end of his nose, which 
slanted upwards nearly as far in front, while 
his mouth, in common so rigidly closed, yawn- 
ed wide and dark below. 

“ And that’s the queue you have to operate 
upon ?” said the gentleman, when he had a lit- 
tle recovered himself. 

“ Yes, sir, and don’t it look queer!” returned 
Lizzy, who alone had too keen a sense of the 
ludicrous, or too little command of herself, not 
to join in his laugh—“ but I suppose it will 
look ten times worse when I get at it; how 
shall I ever learn to fix it?’ 

“Why don’t you cut it off?” whispered the 
strange young gentleman. 

Strange to say, the idea was entirely new to 
all. Often as the boys had shaken their fists 
at it, and the girls had stretched out their 
fingers as if to give it a tweak, the possibility 
of removing it altogether had never struck 
them before. 

A gleam of fun shot from the eyes of Lizzy. 
“If only we had a pair of scissors!” exclaimed 
she. 

“ Here is a bright, new pair,” he returned— 
taking a pair from a pocket-case; “1 will give 
them to any who will bring me that queue.” 

Lizzy snatched the scissors, then hesitated, 
but a few coaxing words from the stranger as- 
sured her, and amidst the titters of the assem- 
blage, she advanced softly towards the master ; 
she raised the end of the queue, and applied the 
weapon to its roots. A long aspiration of min- 
gled mirth and apprehension ran round, and 
before she had taken a thought of the conse- 
quences, the deed was done. 

Another lengthened and general “O—h!” 
was ejaculated, and a deep flush covered the 
face of Lizzy. She stood motionless behind 
the master, with the queue in her hand, and 
her own hair almost rose on end as she saw his 
bristle up on being freed from its bonds, and 
fall slowly over his eyes. In another instant 
he was wide awake. 

He raised his hand, and placed it “where 
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the tail was not,” and then cast a wild glance 
around. The stranger stole forward, and 
snatched the queue from the affrighted culprit, 
and pushed her gently into aseat. “ My—my 
—my queve!—who—did—it?” at last exclaim- 
ed the master, as if doubting his senses, and in 
a voice that made the children shrink as far 
back as possible. 

“Say you did it,” whispered the stranger, 
who was concealed from view by the door, 
slipping a half-dollar into the hand of a little 
urchin near him; but as he spoke, his face 
turned crimson. A full view of the master’s 
person, now looking really venerable, struck 
him, and he saw what his position prevented 
before, that he was maimed. 

The silence still remained unbroken, and the 
master, no longer able to support his grief and 
horror, sunk into his seat, and leaned his head 
on the desk. 

This was more than little Lizzy could bear. 
She approached the old man, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, sobbed out—*“I did it, 
master! no one else was bad enough !” 

He looked up, and showed his withered face 
to be wet with tears. “ Lizzy !—Lizzy !”—he 
faltered, but was interrupted by the young 
gentleman who said, as he presented himself— 
“ Let me beg you, sir, not to be displeased with 
that noble little girl—it was I who persuaded 
her to an act that not a child here but would 
have had too much thought or feeling to insti- 
gate. Surprised and indignant as you must be 
that an entire stranger should have behaved in 
that manner towards you, I am equally so at 
myself that I could have committed so gross a 
folly.” 

There was too much sincerity in his counte- 
nance and manner, for his words to be doubted, 
and the master, after wiping his eyes once or 
twice on his gingham handkerchief, answered 
solemnly—* It is a great injury that you have 
done me, young man ; when I lost this”— point- 
ing to his dismembered stump—* I did not com- 
plain, because it was for my country, but this— 
it is almost too much for a Christian to bear; 
yet I will try to forgive you, as I hope to be 
forgiven.” 

“I thank you a thousand times,” returned 
the stranger ; “I do not deserve to be so leni- 
ently treated, and could not have expected it. 
I have learned a lesson here, which, I hope, 
shall save me in future from such a reproach of 
conscience as I now feel, for wounding the 
feelings of another.” 

He bowed with humility to the master, 
mounted his horse, and rode away. 

For several minutes after he had gone, the 
master paced up and down the floor in silence, 
with the children looking at him full of won- 
der and fear. “Get to your books,” said he 
mechanically, at last, and again he seated him- 
self, and leaned his head on the desk. The 
children approached him with their books and 
slates, but were unnoticed. The usual ques- 
tions—“ master, m’y I get a drink ?’—“ master, 
m’y I spell in baker ?”—* master, m’y I write 
‘many men of many minds’!” were gli unan- 
swered. For the first time in his life he was 
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unable to perform his duties ; and before the af- 
ternoon was half over, he dismissed the school. 
As he took down his hat, and tucked his lon, 
forelocks under it, he muttered to himself, 
“my strength is shorn from me, eveu like 
Sameson’s.” 

Lizzy Cunningham’s way home was along 
the creek in the same direction with the mas- 
ter’s; and now, instead of hurrying on before 
him, according to her wont, either to escape 
being thought a loiterer, or to evade the bur- 
densome honour of his company, she walked 
slowly along, looking around every few paces 
in expectation of bis approach. She had ac- 
complished half the distance, but no dominie 
appeared; and turning aside from the path, 
m6 “seated herself at the water’s edge, now 
breaking off bits of twigs and casting them un- 
consciously into the stream, then leaning her 
head against the little bank, and crying till the 
tears rolled like rain-drops down the blades of 

beneath her face. At last the crown of 
is hat, and then the master himself, 2ppeared, 
on a rise of the road, and her heart beat as loud 
as the ticking of a watch. Te firm, measured 
step on which the old man prided himself, as a 
memento of his military career, was gone, and 
he advanced slow and haltingly, with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, when Lizzy suddenly present- 
ed herself before him. She wistfully turned 
up her face all red and wet with weeping, 
and sobbed, “You did not say if you wou 
forgive me, master, and I have waited to beg 
your pardon again. I can’t rest if you are 


angry 

one could have resisted her supplicating 
look. The master hemmed and answered— 
“You are a good-hearted child, though you 
have been guilty of what was more than a fault; 
and as I believe you were really enticed to do 
it, I cannot be angry with you. But remem- 
ber, Lizzy, child, if yon would prosper, nevér 
injure an old man on pu , and, moreover, 
never act without thinking well before-hand.” 

The little girl’s eyes sparkled as if a sun- 
beam had shone into them, and she exclaimed 
joyfully, “I never will! T'll try to do always 
+ tr is right, and I'll never be so wicked to 
you, or to any body else again !” and she slip- 

her hand into that of the master, and 
walked lightly along at his side. 

The next morning Lizzy watched at the 
gate to accompany Master Goodwane to the 
school-house ; and from that day, her habits ex- 
hibited a most marvellous change. Sprightly 
and good-natured she remained as ever—she 
could not have been otherwise; but her cha- 
racter of a romp was gone forever. She lite- 
rally fulfilled the dominie’s injunction, never to 
act without thinking first; and yshe seemed 
bent upon giving him an object of’ affection in- 
stead of his queue. Nothing was neglected 
that she thought might gratify him. If there 
was a particular delicacy placed in her dinner 
basket, she never failed to transfer it stealthil 
into his; when a class was to recite, her boo 
was always offered for his use; if he chanced 
to drop his rule, she would bound from the far 
side of the room to pick it up; and she made it 


her charge to put the top of his desk in order, 
at least a dozen of times a day. 

But it was a long time before she could re- 
concile him to his loss. The habits and attach- 
ments of twenty or thirty years are not easily 
forgotten, and whenever a difficulty had to be 
got over, his hand was sure to wander in quest 
of the queue, and as surely a fit of melancholy 
abstraction would follow, attended not unfre- 
quently by a harshness he had been little used 
to exercise before. The children soon noticed 
this, and many a tougher was puzzled throngh 
in silence, that the master’s recollections might 
lie at rest; and as to that most potent remem- 
brancer, the letter Q, there was not one that 
would not have submitted to being trapped from 
head to foot to avoid it. But, at length, when 
the clipt locks showed signs of sprouting, hope 

ve a few gulps at memory, and he grew more 

imself again. He then began to appreciate 
the penitential offices of Lizzy, and if she had 
been less beloved by her companions, a disa- 
gréeable life she would have had, for the dull- 
est child might have noticed that his voice 
grew less dry in speaking to her, and that he 
would sometimes bestow a smile on her alle- 
groics; a thing that no pupil had ever attract- 
ed before. But the mark of favour that Lizzy 
herself most valued, was, that, occasionally, on 
their way home, in return for a handful of flow- 
ers or blackberries, gathered for him out of the 
fence corners, he would call her, “ my dear,” 
or “my daughter ;” though, indeed, he never 
did it without finishing with a long “hem !” as 
if to efface the remembrance of so flagrant a 
departure from his accustomed rigidity. 
ut fate decreed that affairs should take a 
change. When Lizzy was thirteen, her rela- 
tions thought it advisable that her education 
should be removed to other hands ; and a place 
was secured for her in a celebrated seminary 
a long distance off. It was a sorrowful day to 
the school when she went to take leave. The 
girls all cried, and the boys, to keep from it, 
watched the master, who, they said, looked as 
woful as he had done at the loss of his queue; 
and poor Lizzy herself thought that her heart 
was half broken. 

This misfortune came not alone to the mas- 
ter. Shortly after his favourite’s departure, the 
new school law went into operation, and almost 
as suddenly as Aladdin’s palace, a great, white 
school-house was reared, about a mile off, in 
rivalry of the old red one. The poorer portion 
of master Goodwane’s pupils were immediately 
withdrawn, to have the benefit of instruction at 
a cheaper rate; and some of the others, whose 
parents had been enlightened by the array of 
black-boards and printed rules in the opposition 
establishment, were sent also, to try their effi- 
cacy. And this was not all. Before the mas- 
ter had become accustomed to the decrease, a 
new academy, furnished with a principal who 
wrote A. M. after iis name, and two assistants, 
who added A. B. to theirs, was set up in the 
nearest town; and the better-off of his patrons, 
having felt the want of such an institution, one 
after another took away their boys to place 
them under the more erudite Master of Arts. 

[To be continued.] 
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s¢ I shall not ask Jean Jaques Rosseau, 
If birds contabulate or no.”—Gay. 


I happened one day to call at the house of a 
friend who resides in a pleasant part of our 
city. Every thing in and about the dwelling 
gave signs of wealth and taste. In the draw- 
ing room, which was spacious, there were 
sofas, ottomans, lamps, mirrors, paintings, 
books, musical instraments, and in short, every 
thing which an elegant lady could desire to 
adorn an elegant room. 

Fatigued with my walk, and learning that 
the lady was not at home, I threw myself on 
one of the soft ottomans, and closing my eyes, 
was soon passing into a most comfortable drow- 
siness—that half-sleeping, half-waking condi- 
tion when one enjoys the full luxury of sleep 
without its oblivion. In this state the sense of 
hearing is most acute. Presently a low mur- 
muring sound reached my ear; I listened, and 
it became articulate. Judge of my surprise 
when I discovered that it proceeded from the 
beautiful furniture I had just been admiring ! 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the book-case, “ how 
tired I am of standing! Let me see—it must 
be as much as three years since I was posted 
up here. Winter and summer, night and day, 
have I been obliged to keep myself bolt upright; 
I declare I don’t think I can stand it much 
longer.” 

“You had better grumble, Mr. Secretary,” 
said the carpet, “I wonder how you would like 
to lie flat on the floor all your life time, as I 
do—and every body trampling you under foot 
too! Here I lie at the mercy of every one, and 
it’s little mercy I get. I suppose you won't 
believe it, friend Secretary, but I was young 
and handsome once; though there’s precious 
little of my beauty left. I am trampled on from 
sunrise to sunset, besides getting a regular 
scratch every morning from Betty’s broom. 
Yet I bear it all in silence, and no one ever 
heard me complain before, nor would you now, 
only I heard my mistress say something this 
morning about putting me into the nursery, and 
getting another in my place. So goes the 
world—old friends for new! And I am to go 
into the nursery! well, if I get amongst my 
little masters and misses, I shall soon be torn 
to pieces. I have borne all sorts of weight in 
my day, but now for the first time I feel the 
weight of misfortune.” 

“ Well,” returned the book case, with a lofty 
air, “I begin to think it is desirable to have a 
standing in society. I have always been 
looked up to, at any rate; and, ‘though I say 
it who should not say it,’ very few folks have 
more ‘ book-learning.’ 

“Who cares for your book-learning *” cried 
the centre table. “I’ve got here in my lap all 
the books that my lady wants to read. The 
last London Annual, Bulwer’s last, and Mar- 
ryat’s last, and a sketch book, and scrap book, 
and portfolio of drawings, and somebody's 
poems—all dressed out like dolls. As for my 


master he reads his leger, and the newspaper. 
Pll tell you what, Mr. Secretary, though you 
carry your head so high, you are not thought 
much of. But you can’t help seeing that my 
mistress sets a great deal by me, and leans 
upon me very much.” 

“ You had better boast of our lady’s friend- 
ship,” cried the grate, with a face as red as 
fire ; you may depend upon it I am the warmest 
friend she has in the world, and a great com- 
fort I’ve been to her and my master these long 
winter evenings. Many’s the time, as you 
know very well, when they have pushed you 
away, and turned their backs upon you—draw- 
ing up to me in the most affectionate manner.” 

“Tf you never get a push,” cried the table, 
“T believe you sometimes get a poke.” 

At this home thrust the grate looked rather 
black. The rug had been lying before the 
fire very quietly, but hearing a near neighbour 
attacked, seemed to think it time to put in a 
word. “The grate and I have been warm 
friends,” it said, “this many a day, and I am 
always sorry for its hard knocks—especially as 
I generally get a peppering myself, and some- 
times a singeing too.” 

“La! child,” said the hearth brush, “ you 
needn't fret about the peppering—don’t I al- 
ways brush you off as clean as a whistle ?” 

**O yes, and leave the marks of your smutty 
fingers instead.” 

Now the rug was a neat little body, very 
choice of a fine plush dress, and much annoyed 
at living in such a dirty neighbourhood. 

“You complain of the dirt, do you ?” cried the 
tongs; “now just look at my face! why they 
send me head-foremost into the coal-hod every 
day !” 

% Never mind,” said the astral lamp, “ you 
was made for a collier !” 

“ And pray what was you made for, mala- 
pert ?” returned the other. 

“IT am a philosopher,” replied the lamp, “I 
throw light on every subject that is broughi be- 
fore me. When my master sits down of an 
evening to read his papers, he never pretends 
to see into the writer’s meaning without bring- 
ing the matter to me. While he is reading, 
my lady is sewing for her family; she will tell 
you how much I lighten her labours.” 

‘¢It appears to me,” said the footstool, “ that 
a little more modesty would be becoming.” 

“* Modesty!” cried the lamp in some heat, 
“ who dares to insinuate any thing against my 
modesty, when I never appear in company 
without a veil; although those who have seen 
me can testify that it conceals a face which 
would dazzle every beholder. And now, an in- 
significant cricket, whose stan- ing is so infe- 
rior to mine, whom every body looks down up- 
on, and treads beneath their feet, presumes to 
accuse me of a want of modesty !” 

“ Peace!” said a soft rich voice in a distant 
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corner of the room; it was the harp. “ Peace! 
I pray you; why disturb our harmony by these 
notes of discord? I was dreaming over the 
sweet song which my lady drew from me this 
morning. Its soft airs still breathe through 
my soul. Her touch sent a thrill of delight 
over my frame, and my heart-strings still vi- 
brate at the remembrance. Your angry words 
grate upon my ear, and make harsh discord.” 

“Yes, and you disturbed me too,” squeaked 
— “T was thinking over Yankee Doo- 

e! 

A large pier glass that had been quietly re- 
Sflecting on all that passed, now thought proper 
to assert its claims to distinction. “ My friends,” 
it said, “I perceive that you all have a very 

opinion of yourselves, and each seems to 
think itself of more consequence than the rest. 
Now I don’t wish to presume too far, but it’s 
my candid opinion that our lady would give 
you all up sooner than she would me. I really 
think she is on more intimate terms with me 
than any body else in the world. I am her 
privy counsellor in every thing pertaining to 
the toilet. She consults me about the set of 
every dress, the style of her hats and caps, the 
colour of her ribbons, and the arrangement of 
her hair. She knows J am always candid; I 
tell ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.’ This is more than she can say 
of any other friend. If her cap, or the colour 
of her dress is not becoming, I tell her so, and 
she gives up to my opinion at once. She never 
goes out of the house without consulting me. I 


receive a great deal of notice too, from the la- 
dies who visit my mistress; they always con- 
sult me about their dress, and seem to have as 
much respect for my opinion as she does. 
Lately my lady seems to like me better than 
ever. For, night before last, when she return- 
ed from a ball, she came to ask me if her dress 
was in good order While she was standing 
before me, her husband came along behind her, 
and pointing to my face he said, with a smile 
of tenderness, “ that was the finest face in the 
ball-room.” Delighted with this compliment, I 
exhibited a countenance all radiant with smiles 
and blushes. Since that, my lady never passes 
this way without casting a look of great com- 
placency on me.” 

“ Proud peat!” exclaimed the rocking chair, 
throwing itself back in huge disdain, “ was 
there ever such a prating fool? But every 
body knows you are a flat. You have done no- 
thing all the days of your life, but minister to 
the vanity of the world; and now_I perceive 
that you are full of the same quality yourself. 
Just consider how much more useful I am. 
When my lady is fatigued—tired of you and 
every one else—she comes to me; | take her 
in my arms, and rock her by the hour together. 
But she springs out of my lap the moment her 
husband comes in.” — 

I know not how much longer this gasconade 
would have continued, but just then the door 
opened, and the lady of the house entered; 
which had the effect to wake me, and put every 
thing else to sleep. 8. J 
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NATURAL EXPRESSION OF PASSION. 


Has it not occurred to many readers that 
even our best dramatists rarely succeed in put- 
ting appropriate language in the mouths of their 
characters, who are supposed to be under the 
influence of violent passions !—What could be 
more outrageously unnatural than Juliet’s 
speech when her nurse arrives with the afflict- 
ing intelligence of Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s 
banishment ? 

“ Hath Romeo slain himself ?—say thou but I, 
And that bare vowel I shall poison more 


Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
I am not I, if there be such an 1,” &e. 


To make a person, under the excitement of sud- 
den and agonizing grief, utter a string of mise- 
rable puns is an absurdity which goes one step 
beyond the ridiculous; and yet many play- 
wrights, who would smile at this oversight of 
Shakspeare, commit follies almost as great by 
making their persone, in the very tempest and 
whirlpool of passion, enter into a minute de- 
scription of their own feelings! 


of this passion, is not apt to describe the emo- 
tions which are felt. To do this, some conside- 


ble degree of composure is necessary. Much 
less will a person, in such circumstances, regale 
us with an account of the effects which his sor- 
rows produce on his corporal figere: e. g. 


; * Behold I stand, 
Pallid and fixed, a monument of woe!” 


This description, as a celebrated critic remarks, 
might, with some propriety, be given by a 
looker-on ; but nothing could be more unlikely 
to come from the grief-stricken object himself. 


Love, Joy and Anger are sometimes loqua- 


cious passions;—but it may be suspected that 
even these, when very powerful, are inclined 
to be still. Men who have the strongest feel- 
ings of resentment, do not express their rage 
in ey words; and they who use the most 
violent la 

In a word, we may take it for granted that real 
passion does not commonly indulge itself in long 


nguage, are often the soonest pacified. 


.. Violent grief is either silent, or it expresses and figurative speeches; and if this be the case, 
itself sententiously and in broken exclamations. novel writers and play-makers blunder pretty 
A man, or woman either, under the influence extensively. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 


THE WIDOW SHAMPRO. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tne main incidents of our story occurred, not 
less than thirty years ago, in one of the pleas- 
antest spots on the banks of the Hudson, and 
which we shall for the present call Alsingburg. 
The principal street of the village ran parallel 
to the river. The stores on the side next the 
stream, descended in the rear to the water’s 
edge, falling two or three stories below the 
front entrance; and hence the room back of 
that in which the merchant exhibited his goods, 
commonly used as a counting room, was pleas- 
ant and retired, commanding a view of the 
river, and the beautiful scenery opposite. In 
one of these counting rooms Mr. Catlin, the oc- 
cupant of the store, a bachelor of some thirty- 
four or thirty-five years of age, was standing 
one fine morning in May, looking intently from 
the back window. That he was not admiring 
the beauty of the landscape might be easily 
known, from his confining his view to one par- 
ticular point; and from the scowl on his brow, 
that his thoughts were of an unpieasant nature, 
He was roused from his reverie by a slap on 
the back, and a 

“ How now, neighbour ! 
thought, as the saying is.” 

Mr. Catlin roused himself, restrained his ill 
humour, and assumed a smiling face to the in- 
truder. 

“Good morning! good morning neighbour 
Slocum. Bless me! how trim you look. Why 
Slocum you must by this time be thinking of 
another wife!” 

“The same to yourself, Mr. Catlin;—but 
you are a bachelor, and without children; and 
you are so much younger than I.”— 

Catlin shook his head with mock incredulity, 
and Slocum went on. 

“Mr. Catlin—I always thought you a friend 
of mine; what do you really think of my looks? 
How should I make out among the women, if 
I should—should—fairly conclude to try my 
luck.—This is a handsome coat;—isn’t it, 
Catlin?” 

“Splendid! and then for age—why you 
would pass for forty ;—and I don’t think you 
are much over sixty. Depend upon it, the 
women would jump at such an offer. But— 
are ema are you thinking of in particu- 
ar?” 

“ Why—I can’t say any one in particular.— 
Tam looking at ’em all, and thinking them over 
one by one, and between you and I, [ have 
made out a leetle bit ofa list.” 

** Allow me to recommend one,” said Catlin, 
“perhaps you have her name already on your 
list.—A lady, who, besides being rich, is unen- 
cumbered with children, and her father has gone 
to glory as well as her husband; so her money 
and lands will go to whoever gets her.—I 
mean Mrs. Blessingwell.” 

“‘Oh! now you do joke Mr. Catlin.—I know 
you do. Why Mrs. Blessingwell wouldn’t 


A penny for your 


think of me, if she would of any body. But 
she’s a pretty critter—and a grand looking one 
too, whata presence she has! I’ve seen her at 
church, and in the streets, but I never spoke to 
her, and I feel as if I darsen’t; but—Catlin—I 
think she would be more suitable to you—and 
it popped into my head that you were thinking 
of her when I came in, for I minded you was 
looking at her land over the river.” 

* J—Mr. Slocum.—Why, I would not have 
her. She is too old for me, and, besides—don’t 
mention it—I've another lady in my eye ;—so 
I advise you by all means to take her.” 

“Faith! that I'd like !—but the thing is, how 
to get her.” 

“ Oh, I’ll advise and help you, if you will do 
your own part like a man. You must not ex- 
pect to secure such a prize without some 
pains.” 

“Pains! Bill Catlin! Why I'd go through 
fire blazes, water and mud, to get such a fine 
critter as she is. How would you advise me 
to begin the campaign!” 

We here leave the pair to their consultation. 
The lady who was its subject, was this morn- 
ing seated in a convenient and well arranged 
private parlour of a boarding-house. She had 
continued her housekeeping establishment for 
five years after the death of a beloved husband, 
performing all the duties of the excellent mis- 
tress, the kind mother, and the friendly neigh- 
bour; but when a beautiful boy was laid beside 
the father, the desolate mansion too mueh re- 
minded her of her losses, and she felt it impos- 
sible on that spot, to regain the self-control, 
and composure, for which she strove. She re- 
flected, that half the term of human existence, 
was, in the course of nature, yet before her; 
that, although she had received evil at the 
hand of God, she had received good also. She 
was not left like many widows, to struggle 
with poverty ; and though the dearest beings 
of earth were taken from her, yet she had many 
kind friends remaining, and more than all, she 
felt that she had an ever present, invisible 
Friend, on whose Almighty arm she might 
safely repose. 

In selecting the house of Mrs. Richardson, as 
a boarding-place, Mrs. Blessingwell had been 
influenced by the excellent character and good 
housekeeping of the mistress, by its contiguity 
to the church, and especially by its being the 
residence of a young friend, who more recently 
than herself had been left a widow. There 
was a marked diversity of character between 
this lady, Mrs. Fanning, and herself, though 
they had been for years strongly attached to 
each other. ‘T'here were qualities brought by 
each into the stock whieh friendship makes 
common, which were aseful to the other: 
there was a reflective cantion about Mrs. Bles- 
singwell, that put a useful check on the viva- 
city of her lively friend, in whose mind, hope 
and mirth were so strongly placed by nature, 
that though crushed for a season by affliction, 
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they would ever rise again, dissipating gloom 
for herself and her friend, by hoowinr fe or 
ludicrous lights, over the past, the present, and 
the future scene. Had these qnalities been 
allowed wholly to predominate in her mind, she 
might have been a giddy and worthless trifler ; 
but they were balanced by yuud moral affections, 
religious principles, and a shrewd discernment. 

On this morning, then, Mrs. Blessingwell sat 
alone reading, when a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, and Mrs. Fanning entered with her 
work. 

“Ah! you tormentor,” said Mrs. Blessing- 
well, “are you here already !—but I expected 

ou.” 
: “You know Eliza,” said Mrs. Fanning, 
“that you are treating me very ill; and I 
mean to plague you till you behave better. 
You know you deserve it, and so—” 

“ How strict you are to keep every thing ex- 
actly right! Why, you teazing thing, what 
you now want is to make your friend do 
wrong.” 

* No, no, Eliza—I only wish to know, what 
that wretch Catlin, is about you so much for; 
and I think you ought to tell me. Iam, it is 
true, mother Eve’s own daughter for curiosity— 
nobody ever heard me deny that; but, really, 
there should be no secrets among friends; and 
I am half affronted that you seem to carry mat- 
ters about that Catlin as though there was no- 
thing more than common civility in his atten- 
tions to you. Now, though you try, you can- 
not do this with any grace at all; and there 
is something really amusing in your awk- 
ward attempts to put a false gloss on his atten- 
tions.” 

“ But, my dear Mary, if he really were in 
earnest in his addresses, should I not be bound 
in honour to keep the matter entirely to my- 
self? Should my dearest friend, to whom I 
would impart every secret of my own, be made 
a party to so delicate a matter as—as--” 

“ There! Eliza, I know what you mean, and 
your secret is out. ‘ Asa rejection of his ad- 
dresses,’ you would say ; and now, if you won’t 
pretend to deny the truth, I shall leave off 
teazing you—if I can—but—the rejection—the 
absolute rejection ! that must have taken place 
in your téte-a-téte of last evening. Well, I 
feel relieved. I was a little afraid he might 
succeed. You are so good yourself, that you 
are apt to think others just so too. Now I am 
not troubled that way.” 

“ But, Mary, why do you think so ill of Mr. 
Catlin? He appears a shrewd and sensible 
man, and though I cannot find that in him 
which might move me to love, yet I do not see 
how he deserves such marked dislike.” 

“ Why, since the rejection is fairly over, I 
will say, that there is something about the man 
which makes me regard him as malicious.” 

“Oh! he is too merry to be malicious.” 

“ Never believe that. I acknowledge that it 
is not a common compound—mirth and malice, 
but it is by no means an impossible one; and I 
shall not wonder if your rejection, which will 
wound his pride, should excite him to some 
project of revenge; and then comes mirth, cap 


in hand, to serve the master spirit malice. In- 
deed, I shall not wonder if we have something 
of it yet quite amusing. 


CHAPTER 1. 


‘T'ne day succeeding that wherein the two 
conversations we have related took place, was 
Sunday. Mrs. Blessingwell, as usual, wended 
her way to the Episcopal church, at which she 
was a regular and devout worshipper. Mrs. 
Fanning went to the Presbyterian meeting. In 
the pew directly before Mrs. Blessingwell, was 
Mr. Slocum, a person whom she recollected to 
have met in the streets, in rather rusty trim, 
with a weed on his hat that hung well down 
behind, and a rather sorrowful look upon his 
fat face. Now there wasachange. He was 
carefully dressed in a new suit, stiff from the 
tailor ; his grey hair made to stand on end with 

matum, and poked by the barber into the most 
ash‘onable direction. Added to all this, was a 
look of ineffable self-complacency. Mrs. Bless- 
ingwell was somewhat annoyed, when in com- 
ing up the aisle to enter her seat, she observed 
Mr. Slocum, who had watched for her, put back 
his arm and turn the button of her pew door; 
yet in the benevolence of her nature she made 
a slight bow of acknowledgment. For this, she 
would on reflection have blamed herself, for im- 
pertinence deserves no reward. Jn the~sanc- 
tuary, Mrs. Blessingwell gave her thoughts to 
her Maker; and although several who sat near, 
particularly the Miss Laffeys, who were in the 
next pew, amused themselves with the ludi- 
crous efforts which the old gentleman made, 
and the various attitudes by which he endea- 
voured to make himself interesting, particularly 
when standing; yet, (though they watched her 
carefully) they could not be certain that the 
pious and dignified lady, whom he took such 
evident and ridiculous pains to attract, had 
given to all his airs, a single look or thought. 

Catlin, who as the reader may ge had 
induced the silly old man thus to make himself 
a laughing stock, was also a spectator of the 
scene, which, though it amused, yet at the 
same time vexed and disappointed him. He 
had supposed that it would annoy, and, in some 
measure, disgrace Mrs. Blessingwell; but he 
saw that his scheme had thus far been lost upon 
her, and he inwardly resolved to follow it up 
till she should have the mortification of know- 
ing that her name was connected by the public 
with that of Slocum. After church, he repair- 
ed’as he had agreed, to his counting room; and 
as he pore Slocum came. 

* Well now, Mr. Catlin,” said he, “ how did 
I look? Did the widow seem to take notice of 
me? I thought she was deuced shy—but she 
bowed tome. Do you really think [ shall get 
her ?—hey ?” 

“Upon my word, Slocum, you made a real 
figure! I saw her eyeing you—she is more 
sly than shy; for when she would make folks 
believe that she was thinking of nothing but 
her prayers, I saw her blinking through her 
eye-lashes at you.” 

“Did you! did you! good !—Well-now, Mr. 
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Catlin, how long ¢o you think it will be before 
she marries me! for J begin to feel in a hurry; 
and what am [ to do next?” 

“ Softly—softly, Mr. Slocum—you must not 
be in too great a fluster—she is a modest wo- 
man, and you cannot expect to get her at once. 
You must contrive to be introduced—and then 
you should make her some present.” 

“ But who shall | get to introduce me—will 

U 2” 

“I should do it with pleasure; but perhaps 
it would not be judicious, Though you are al- 
tered in appearance, and look so well, you had 
better not go with a younger man—and one, 
whom, it may be, she would rather have—if 
she could.” 

“Well, how kind and thoughtful you are; 
and now I think of it, there’s Mrs. Richardson, 
whom she boards with, is cousin to neighbour 
Burrit, and he will introduce me to her, and 
then I can go there, and get introduced to my 
jewel of a widow. What present do you ad- 
vise me to make her? what do you think of a 
silver thimble ?” 

“That would hardly do. She might take it 
as a hint, that you are afraid she will not be in- 
dustrious to darn your stockings, and mend 
your inexpressibles. These are things, which 
of course she would expect to do; but then 
she would not like to be put in mind of them 
by you, especially during courtship.” 

“Well, that is considerate. Yes, Mr. Cat- 
lin, you are right. What do you think of my 
giving her a yard and a half of ribbon—some- 
thing handsome and genteel of the kind? or a 
gold ring, or—” 

“If you take my advice, Slocum, you will 


not offer ker any article of dress at all. She 
might think your thoughts were roving too 
much upon her person, for the present. ere 


is this great lottery, that so much is said about. 
It will be drawn next week. Suppose you buy 
a ticket, and present that to the widow. It 
might turn out quite a fortune—and then it 
would be yours as well as hers.” 

“11 do it! I'll do it, Mr. Catlin—and many 
thanks for your kind advice.” 

Pursuant to his plans, Slocum was introdu- 
ced to Mrs. Richardson, with whom he ingra- 
tiated himself by supplying her with some 

and cheap articles for her family use; and 
e found several occasions to call and speak 
about the purchases. The third day after his 
introduction, he found Mrs. Blessingwell seated 
in Mrs. Richardson’s room, and that good lady 
wishing to be rather civil to a person who 
seemed to be taking such an interest for her 
accommodation, introduced him to her boarder. 
Slocum bowed so low, that he cume near losing 
his corporeal balance; but having recovered 
himself, he sat down quite near to Mrs. Bless- 
ingwell. Mrs. Richardson in the mean time 
had left the room, and Slocum felt that now 
was his time. 

“ Marm—Madam,” said he, “ will you—will 
you—will you—be so good as to tell me what 
time o’ day ’tis?” 

“Half past eleven,” said Mrs. Blessingwell, 
laying down her work, to look at her watch. 


“ Marm—Madam,” said he again, stirring u 
his courage,” is it your intention—do you thin 
you shall—do you ever mean to—to—to—trust 
yourself in one of them-are newly contrived 
vessels that go by steam ?” 

Mrs. Blessingwell turned and looked the 
man full in the face—then resumed her work, 
saying half audibly—“ No, it cannot be.” 

“ What did you say, marm! your voice is so 
low. You have a sweet voice, marm—and a 
pretty hand, marm—let me put this into it”— 
and he held full in her view the lottery ticket! 

s What do you mean, sir, by offering that to 
me?” 

“Why, marm—I don’t mean to sell it—I 
mean to give it to you out and out;” and he 
dropped it into her lap. 

Mrs. Blessingwell arose, and gave it back to 
him—*“ Mr. Slow-nit, or Mr. Slow-done—or 
some other slew name, I forget what—take back 
your gift—nay, I am not angry; for I see that 
your ignorance is even greater than your im- 
pudence.” 

“ Bah!” said Slocum, as she walked with 
dignity out of the room—*“ that’s a poser. She 
have me! why she would not wipe her shoes 
onme! I never thought she would have me! 
But that Catlin—he got me into this scrape— 
I'll blow him up, sky-high;” and away went 
Slocum with eyes full of wrath. 


CHAPTER III. 


Catlin, meanwhile, was overlooking his 
clerks, and occasionally giving personal atten- 
tion to those whom he was particularly anxious 
to please. 

“* Miss Seymour, let me show you this new 
pattern of shawls. Mrs. Fanning, here isa new 
article just from London, that Iam sure will 
please you”—then, seeing Slocum enter, “ ex- 
cuse me one moment, Jadies—Mr. Slocum, 
(whispering) step into the back room—I will be 
with you directly.” 

The ladies’ purchases being soon made, they 
departed. When Catlin entered the inner 
room, Slocum was stalking backwards and for- 
wards, and almost stamping with rage. 

“ What is the matter, my dear friend,” said 
Catlin. 

“ Matter? matter enough, Mr. Catlin—mat- 
ter enough, (sounding the last syllable long) 
sir! a proud turned-up nosed thing! you knew 
she would not have me, Mr. Catlin!—but you 
shall pay for the ticket—you shall—you false- 
hearted—” 

“* Hold—hold ! Mr. Slocum, don’t be in a pas- 
sion. Be cool and considerate, you see I am. 
Tell me all about the affair—I dare say, if any 
thing has gone wrong, it is some blunder you 
have made yourself. Tell me how it was.” 

Slocum commenced, and detailed the whole 
proceeding in a manner which was so irresisti- 
bly comic, that Catlin now felt disposed to carry 
on the affair fully as much for amusement as re- 
venge. 

“« My friend,” said he, “ you must not be so 
easily discouraged. Faint heart never won 
fair lady. This matter came suddenly upon 
her. After she has thought of what a fine 
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fellow she might have had, perhaps she will 
prepare her mind to treat you kindly when she 
sees you again. Jn the mean time, I will take 
an opportunity to speak to her myself; and 
there is another thing I might do to help you, 
but I am loth to; it is what I never resort to— 
except on very important occasions.” 

Slocum was all impatience, and insisted on 
knowing what his friend seemed so unwillin 
to explain ; “ for,” he said, “it was no small 
circumstance that would make him go near 
that — critter agin.—He’d been bit once, 
and that was enough.” 

“ But,” said Catlin, “ where will you find 
another like her; such a sweet face, such a 
fine figure—and the money and houses and 
land besides.” 

“ Well, what signifies all that, if I can’t get 
her, Mr. Catlin? I tell you she won’t have 
me, Mr. Catlin,” said Slocum, his anger rising 


n. 
onl tell you she will—that is, I think she will ; 
but I must do that one thing before [ can cer- 
tainly knows Could you keep a secret? will 
you solemnly promise not to betray me, if I 
tell you how we can know whether you will 
succeed with her or not?” 

“Be sure! friend Catlin, I will promise 
that—and more. If you really can manage, if 
you do know any way that I can get her, I'll 
try it, if it is to face Satan and all his imps. 
I tell you, Catlin, my dander is up. My ‘igno- 
rance, and my ‘impudence ae I can once 
get the rule over her, I’!1 convince her that I 

ve manners, at any rate! But what is your 
secret? I solemnly promise to keep it, be it 
what it may.” 

“T am glad to find that you have so much 
spunk, otherwise you might start, when I tell 
you (lowering his voice) that I mean to consult 
my witcH !” 

a witch !—pray, who—what—where is 
she?” 

“ She is not among the living,” said Catlin, 
solemnly ; “I know where her grave is, and I 
sometimes raise her to answer questions. But 
I never like to disturb the hag’s ashes for any 
trifling affair of my own, or my friends; but 
this is a matter, Mr. Slocum, that concerns 
your happiness for life.” 

“Tt does! it does! Mr. Catlin; and I can 
never be thankful enough for the trouble you 
are willing to take for me.” 

“Go home then, friend Slocum, for the pre- 
sent. It is only in the evening that I can in- 
quire of the witch; and I will let you know 
the result to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning Catlin told the old fellow 
that he had seen Mrs. Blessingwell; that she 
spoke of his fine appearance at church; but 
said not a word about the affair of the ticket. 
He augured favourably from this; and besides 
he had gone (he begged to be excused from 
saying wliere) to consult the witch; and the 
answer was: 

“If the man keeps the field, 
The woman will yield.” 

“ Witches, you know, k in rhymes when 

they talk to carta 3.” nent a 


“ Why, I never had any thing to do with a 
witch myself, friend Catlin, and we have heard 
so little of witches lately, that I was doubtin 
whether they had not all cleared out, and le 
this world, and gone back to the devil, where 
they came from. In my grandmother's days 
they had a plenty of them. 

“You may be right in the main, Slocum, 
they don’t find customers enough in this worid 
just at present to encourage them to stay ; but 
when they do go back to the devil, as you call 
it, they are obliged to leave their bodies be- 
hind; and if you can find where one is buried, 
there are ways to bring back their spirits, 
though few know how it is done, It is rather 
a frightful thing too. I was a good deal scared 
myself at what I saw and heard last night; but 
I iaow how anxious you felt in this matter.” 

“You are indeed a kind friend. Well, if I 
try again, what would you advise me to do 
next?” 

We leave this precious pair once more to 
their consultation, and return to its unconscious 
subject. 

After Mrs. Blessingwell had given the silly 
Slocum the rebuke we have mentioned, and 
while she was yet pondering upon the impu- 
dent presumption she had witnessed, Mrs. Fan- 
ning tripped gaily into the room with hat and 
shawl on, to show some purchases she had just 
been making. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Blessingwell, “as you 
have lately complained of a want of confidence 
on my part in matters of the tender passion, I 
am going to redeem my character. Sit down 
child, and prepare yourself for a revealing.” 
She then related the affair of the lottery ticket ; 
the old man’s appearance on Sunday was now, 
too, recollected. After the friends had enjoyed 
a hearty laugh, Mrs. Fanning grew thoughtful. 

“Eliza,” said she, “there is something more 
in this business than appears on the face of it. 
I have it!—I’ll explain it!—don’t you remem- 
ber my telling you that Catlin was malicious 
enough to devise some queer way of revenging 
himself on you? That old fool would never 
have been so impertinent had he not been put 
up to it by somebody; and now I recollect, 
there came an old man, in a great fluster into 
Catlin’s store when I was there; and he whis- 
pered with him, and sent him into his counting 
room. Depend on it, twas Slocum, and he is 
with him at this moment; and you may prepare 
yourself for further persecution.” 

A servant now entered to say that a gentle- 
man below wished to see Mrs. Fanning. 

“ Good-bye, Eliza,” said she, “ comfort your- 
self with what I have just told you.” 

While Mrs. Fanning is taking off her bon- 
net, arranging her glossy curls, adjusting her 
tasteful cape over a black dress, finely fitted to 
her symmetrical person, we will go before her 
into the drawing room, and introduce the read- 
er to the gentleman whom she was to meet. 
He was a young oo. of about twenty-two, 
tall and dnely ormed; elegant in dress and 
manners, yet no exquisite. His heart was 
kind, and his talents of no common order. He 
had been the favourite pupil of the excellent 
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Dr. S., the oldest and most influential physician 
in the place, and, through his recommendation 
and his own merits, was already taking a stand 
in his profession, not often attained by one so 
young. At this time free-masonary was in its 
glory, and there was not a mason in the lodge 
of his age, who enjoyed the same distinctions. 
With the ladies, young and old, he was a fa- 
vourite; and, on his part, his greatest fault 
was too intense an admiration of the sex. 
Withal, he had a love, and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, which rendered him too ready to en- 
ter upon, and become chief contriver in any 
wild prank that promised amusement. 

Such was Dr. Francis Atherton, who arose 
and gracefully paid the morning compliments 
to Mrs. Fanning as she entered. They talked 
awhile of the season, of the rapid improvement 
of their beautiful village, and of the loveliness 
of the surrounding scenery. At length they 
spoke of characters, but with discrimination, 
and rather in the way of praise, than of cen- 
sure. ‘“ What do you think of Mr. Catlin, cou- 
sin Frank?” said Mrs. Fanning. (The Doctor 
always declared that there was a distant rela- 
tionship, and that they were, at any rate, cou- 
sins enough to give each other that pet appella- 
tion.) “Tell me your candid opinion.” 

“ Why, really, as to Catlin, cousin Mary, he 
isa strange compound. But he is a pleasant 


fellow, in the main. We have had many a 
frolic together, and played each other many a 
trick; and, by the way, I owe him one now.” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Fanning. “Not for 
myself, but for a friend.” 

“ Well then, cousin Fanning, suppose we put 
our wits and grievances together, and contrive 
to dish him.” 

“With all my heart, cousin Frank, and I 
will begin by telling you what I am quite cer- 
tain he is about now; but you must be confi- 
dential.” This was of course promised on the 
part of the doctor, when she acquainted him 
with her suspicions of the revengeful part 
played upon Mrs. Blessingwell in the affair of 
Slocum. Atherton knew the old quiz, and the 
idea of his ridiculous pretensions, and above 
all, the present of the lottery ticket, threw him 
into an. immoderate fit of laughter, in which 
Mrs. Fanning could not help joining. “ But 
after all,” said she, “this is no joke to my 
friend, and I should like Catlin to be rewarded 
as he deserves for what he has already done, 
and prevented from amusing himself in the 
same way again.” 

“Then, dear cousin” — 

“‘ No ‘dear’ if you please, Doctor—‘ cousin ;’ 
that is quite enough.” 

“Cousin, then.—May I not say sweet cou- 
sin? your wishes shall, if possible, be fulfilled.” 

[Te be continued.] 
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LIFE—A SONNET. 


How transient—yet how wearisome it seems! 
In infancy and youth, like flowers of spring, 
It struggles on, as weak and frail a thing! 

With youth then vanishes those golden dreams, 

Which have the inmct temple of the heart 

Illum’d with joy above the worldly kind; 
But ah! too transitory—too refined! 

Then comes mid-age, most prone to guilt and 

art, 

Avarice, exulting in his baneful power, 
Impelling onward to inglorious ends, 

Till in old age is wept the bitter hour 
Of birth, and penitence at last befriends ; 

Or in despair, when all with ill seems fraught, 

Death as a speedy antidote is sought. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MORNING. 
BY P. KENYON KILBOURN. 
Day-icut illumes the east !—the morning breaks , 
And fields and fountains in its beams are bright, 
And Nature, rousing from her slumber, shakes 
Her dew-wash’d tresses in its virgin light ! 
The stars are fading, and the ‘ god of day,’ 
The wild birds welcome with their roundelay ! 
How sweet through the green meadow-paths to 
steal 
In this calm hour, when all with joy is rife, 
And things inanimate seem waking into life! 
Oh! if there is an hour when we may feel 
At once our glory and our nothingness, 
*Tis when we ponder on ascene like this. 
How great—that such a world was made for us! 
How mean—compared with him whomadc it thus! 
New Haven, Ct. 


nner OD OD DOT re 


Ir is better to meet danger than to wait for 
it. He that is on a lee-shore, and foresees a 
hurricane, stands out to sea, and encounters a 
storm to avoid a shipwreck. And thus, the 
legislator who meets some evils, half subdues 
them. In the grievous dearth that visited the 
land of Egypt, Joseph forestalled the evil, and 
adopted measures that proclaimed to the nation, 
“you shall not feast, in order that you may not 
fast; and although you must submit toa scarcity, 

12 


you shall not endure a famine.” And those very 
persons who have been decried, by short-sighted 
reasoners in this country, as regraters and mo- 
nopolizers, are, in times of real deficiency, the 
actual Josephs of the land. Like the presto- 
latores in the camp of the Romans, they spy out 
the nakedness of the land before the main body 
are advised of it, and, by raising the price of the 
commodity, take the only means to insure an 
economy in the use of it. 
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EMMA EMLIN. 


Alas !—how light a cause may move 
Dissensions between hearts that love.—Lallah Rookh. 


An airy, sprightly, langhing girl was Emma 
Emlin. The merry, mischievous eye, the sunny 
smile, the loud and frequent laugh, “ the light 
fantastic step that seemed to tread on air,” all 
betokened a breast undisturbed by aught that 
could superinduce a-sigh, as innocent, as peace- 
ful, as free from care as that of slumbering in- 
fancy. If occasionally moody thought seemed 
to bedim the wonted brightness of her counte- 
nance, it was but a momentary cloudiness and 
when it away, she smiled as sweetly, 
laughed as merrily, tripped as airily as before. 

he seventeenth summer had Emma seen 
the lily bloom, and no disappointment had yet 
rippled the smooth and even current of her 
happiness, no lasting pang had yet found its 
way to her bosom. She was beautiful, too!— 
could she be aught else !—so young, so gay, so 


happy. . 

t could not be that the sweetest maiden of 
the village of N , should be without her 
suitors. Numerous were they who 


“ Felt or feigned a flame,” 


for the my girl. Though all admired, yet 
there were those of them who knew not that 
pure and holy feeling which swells the bosom 
of him who loves. He who could win the love 
of Emma Emlin was destined to be “the ob- 
served of all observers,” the envied of all the 
envious; and hence it was that there were not 
wanting those who strove to become the favour- 
ed one, with no other design than that of gra- 
tifying their own vanity and having accom- 
ag em their object, of leaving her the dupe of 
er own unsuspecting innocency. 

The truly devoted lover needs not the aid 
of language to express the feeling of his heart 
to the object of its adoration. No, the thought- 
ful tenderness of his soul-lit eye tells the tale, 
the “ eloquence of silence” speaks his passion. 

Augustus Alwin united with a well ordered 
intellect, all the blandishments of a gentleman. 
Frank, affable, and unassuming, he had gained 
what he merited, the esteem of all who knew 
him. Emma was not blind to his merits. She 
saw that he possessed qualities not common to 
all, and she loved him. 

True love is alwaysaccompanied with doubt. 
It is difficult for the soul filled with devoted 
tenderness to persuade itself that a reciprocity 
of feeling exists with the being of its idolatry. 
A disinterested observer may discern with un- 
erring certainty the mutual attachment of two 
kindred hearts, but as between themselves, the 
one will be continually raising doubts as to the 
feelings or sincerity of the other. It was so 
with Augustus—doubtless with Emma also-- 
he could scarce think one so universally praised 
and flattered could fix her attachment upon him. 
Sometimes he would suspect her for loving 
William Linden, for he had heard William 





vauntingly say that he could already command 
her sweetest smile and would ere long lead 
captive her heart; and Linden had the reputa- 
tion of being a successful trifler. Again hope 
would illume his bosom, and he would picture 
to himself the bliss of that moment when Emma 
would become his affianced bride. Thus did 
“conflicting hopes and fears” alternately tri- 
umph in the breast of _—. He dreaded 
avowing himself, lest he should be repulsed— 
he feared to keep silence any longer, lest delay 
should undo him. 

It was on a beautiful evening of June, that 
lovely month of roses and smiles, that a servant 
entered Augustus’ apartment and handed him 
a neatly folded note, which opening, he read as 
follows : 

“ Miss Emlin would be glad tosee Mr. Alwin 


eee “Tuesday Evening.” 


“ This evening,” said Augustus as he left his 
room, “shall I ome either the accepted or 
rejected of Emma Emlin.” . 

Slowly and thoughtfully he bent his way to 
her dwelling, forming the while, a thousand 
conjectures why ke had been made the recipient 
of a note from Emma, expressive of so much 
apparent anxiety to see him. 

“Will you walk, Mr. Alwin?” said Emma, 
smilingly, as she received him at the outer door. 

“Command, rather than interrogate me, 
Miss,” was the ap : 

Whether it was the summer evening’s glow- 
ing western horizon that imparted by its reflec- 
tive power the florid tint which was visible on 
Emma's cheek as she mechanically took Augus- 
tus’ arm for the walk, or whether it was ob- 
tained sympathetically from the deeper flush 
on that of her inamorata, none but herself could 
tell, and she hath not yet made known the 
secret. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Alwin,” said Em- 
ma, “ for soliciting you to accompany me when 
you have learned the motive by which—” 

“ Where no offence is given, no pardon is 
necessary,” interrupted Augustus. 

“ But I was fearful you might think my con- 
duct somewhat unbecoming.” 

“ Your sense of propriety cannot permit you 
to do any thing not strictly becoming a lady.” 

“T was moved solely by a desire to avoid the 
society of William Linden. Some young ladies 
and gentlemen are assembled at Miss Etta’s, 
and design having an evening's walk. Ellen 
sent me a note, requesting me to make one of 
the party, and informing me that Mr. Linden 
said he would call for me by the time I had 
completed my toilet. I did not wish to walk 
with him, and therefore made a demand upon 

ou.” 

“ You have honoured me, Miss Emlin,” but 
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why your repugnance to walking with Mr. 
Linden? He is one of your admirers.” 

“He professes to be, and hence my anxiety 
to avoid him, for if he be sincere, I would not 
excite expectations that I never mean to gratify; 
if he be not, I wish to prevent him from sup- 
posing that I can be trifled with.—Why Ellen! 
how active!” 

“ You cruel girl,” said Ellen Etta, playfully, 
as she ran to meet Emma and Alwin, a few 
steps from her own door. 

“ Why cruel?” queried Emma. 

“‘ Poor Linden, he is so disappointed, he start- 
ed to go for you, but spied you coming with Mr. 
Alwin, and returned with a visage an ell in 
extension. I shall have to walk with him my- 
self, and try to soothe his sorrow—come in.” 

A dagger looked at Alwin by his jealous 
rival—a “ Well Gust,” and a bow to Emma, 
from the young gentlemen—a “ Good evening, 
Mr. Alwin,” and a “ Miss Emma,” from the 
young ladies—a joyous laugh from the merry 
maiden herself, and the little procession moved 
off with all due ceremony. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the village of N——, and on the opposite side 
of a large and beautiful stream of translucent 
water, a little fountain bubbles forth at the base 
of an.overhanging rock, its liquid crystal, which 
forming a small rivulet purls along over varie- 
gated pebbles, until reaching the brink of the 
larger stream, it quietly mingles with its waters. 
This pellucid little fount has received from the 
villagers the appellation of “« The Cool Spring.” 
A lovely spot is here—here it is that 


“ Nature has spread o’er the seene, 


Her purest of erystal and brightest of green.” 





In the happy summer time, when wild flowers 
lent fragrance to the evening breeze, and the 
forest oaks, whose umbrageous branches over- 
hung the rippling rill, were dressed in their 
massy foliage, here were the village youth wont 
to congregate 


“ With spirits as buoyant as air,” 


and gambol away the evening hour in harmless 
merriment. To this delightful and frequented 
spot were our little party seen wending their 
way, Emma and Augustus lingering, as lovers 
always do, far behind.” 

** Miss Emlin,” said Augustus, breaking a 
silence which for some cause unknown, fad 
prevailed several minutes, “ you surprised me 
a while ago by the indifference you expressed 
towards Mr. Linden. Was I in error when I 
supposed you flattered by his attentions?” 

“A lady will always feel herself flattered by 
the attentions and partiality of any gentleman 
with whom she is in the habit of associating.” 

“ But, did I wrong you in thinking that his 
addresses received your encouragement ?” 

“You never thought so, Mr. Alwin.” 

“T own I was not positive of it, but I did 
sometimes fear it.” 

“ Your fears were altogether visionary.” 

“T am rejoiced to know it, Emma, for I have 
myself a deep interest in the disposal of your 
affections.” 


This reply of Augustus was uttered in a 
suppressed tone, for they had now approached 
so near the “ Spring” at which the rest-of the 
company had arrived, as to be in danger of be- 
ing overheard. Emma was evidently flurried 
when she reached their midst, and her efforts 
to conceal her agitation rendered it the more 
perceptible. As she seated herself on the flow- 
ery sward, to receive at the hand of her at- 
tendant a glass of water from the limpid foun- 
tain, the company retired a short distance in 
pursuit of their rural amusements, and she was 
again alone with Alwin. 

Perhaps there is nothing woman will so sedu- 
lously struggle to conceal as her own affections, 
and however well the conduct of the loved one 
may satisfy her of the reality of his attachment, 
yet if previous to an oral profession by him, a 
word inadvertently escape her lips, or if she un- 
thinkingly do any act which she may afterwards 
imagine can be construed into evidence of her 
passion, her deportment will speedily change 
and for a time she will exhibit towards him 
studied coolness and reserve. It may not, there- 
fore, be difficult to divine why, as Augustus sat 
by Emma’s side on the daisy clad turf, she was 
cold and formal—why the sprightliness of her 
conversation had gone and the sweetness of her 
smile departed. Alwin had never before ad- 
dressed her by the simple and endearing title, 
“ Emma,” and then there was a something in- 
expressibly tender in his manner, a softness in 
his eye, and a mildness in his voice which she 
had at no other time witnessed, and which de- 
monstrated the truth of the declaration he had 
made as they neared the “ Spring.” 

* Why has he not thus acted and spoken 
before?” “ Why now?” were the questions she 
asked herself. ‘It must be so,” said she men- 
tally. “My desiring him to accompany me 
hither, and my voluntary repudiation of Wil- 
liam Linden, has convinced him that he has 
found an entrance to my heart, and possibly 
impressed him with the belief that I wished 
him to know it.”” Now, much as she had desired 
that Augustus should give her a verbal assu- 
rance that she was his chosen one, she could 
not endure the idea of his interpreting any thing 
she had said or done as proof of her affection, 
and she was silent and coy. 

“ You are not unwell?” said Augustus inter- 
rogatively, after all his efforts to restore her 
gayety had proved unavailing. 

She made no reply; but hastily rising to her 
feet, gaily tripped athwart the green to where 
Linden, who had separated himself from the 
enjoyment of the festive group, was leaning 
against the trunk of an oak, seemingly amusing 
himself in watching the wild sports of a flock 
of geese that were fluttering in the water before 
him. Another minute, and Emma Emlin was 
promenading arm in arm with William Linden! 

Nothing in all the vicissitudes of man’s sub- 
lunary existence wounds him so deeply as 
slighted love. The cold neglect of her he 
adores, at once sweeps away all his cherished 
dreams of felicity, and his lone and desolate 
heart becomes the prey of the most afflictive 
torment. If Emma had at that moment seen 
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the workings of despair in the countenance of 
Augustus—if she had known the utter loneli- 
ness of his heart—the exquisite torture of his 
smitten soul, she would have wept bitter tears 
of penitence. 

nhappy Augustus! at the very instant he 
was about to open to her his heart and tell her 
the tender tale of love, she had ruthlessly se- 
vered herself from him, and was flirting in his 
presence with his rival; a rival, too, whom but 
a few moments agone, she had declared her 
eagerness to avoid. 

“ Strange, vacillating, inconsistent girl,” 
thought he. Alwin left not the spot where he 
sat, until the party were preparing to return to 
the village, when Emma having relinquished 
the arm of William, came up to him and said, 
in a careless way, that she was “ready to 
walk.” 

Scarce a word did either speak until] they 
reached the threshold of Emma’s dwelling, when 
Augustus taking her by the hand, said, half- 
choked with emotion, “ Emma, you have wound- 
ed my spirit, farewell forever!” and without 
waiting a reply, hurried home, and sought the 
solitude of his own chamber. 

“ That girl loves you doatingly, Mr. Alwin,” 
said Ellen Etta to Augustus, on the following 
evening as he sat with her in the alcove of her 
garden, “and you do wrong to act thus hastily. 
Surely you ought not to destroy her happiness 
as well as * og own by a step so precipitate.” 

“Miss Etta, attempt not to drive me from 
my purpose; it is fixed, irrevocably fixed. To- 
morrow I shall leave N——, and in change of 
scene seek forgetfulness.” 

“ But why should you forget one who doats 
upon you! If you had this morning seen her 
tear-bedimmed eye, and heard her agonizing 
throb when she spoke with me of your last 
re Sy parting words, you could no longer doubt 

i 

“T have some reason to suppose that I am 
not altogether indifferent to her, but she pos- 
sesses not for me that soul’s devotedness which 
I possess for her, or she could not have treated 
me so contemptuously.” 

“Why, Mr. Alwin, it was but the innocent 
flirtation of a frolicksome girl—possibly design- 
ed to try the strength of your attachment.” 

* When such means are employed, I am wil- 
ling to admit that my attachment will not bear 
the test. I cannot call such conduct an inno- 
cent flirtation.” 

“ Mr. Alwin you are quite too sensitive; you 
ought not to permit so trifling an occurrence—” 

** No, Miss Etta, I am not too sensitive; I can 
bear the contemptuous neglect of an ordinary 
associate in life—the mere friend, but I cannot 
endure the freezing scorn of Emma Enmlin. 
Miss Etta let this subject now rest, and when 
I have gone, say for me to Emma, that I sin- 
cerely hope she may meet with some one 
who—” 

“ Let me entreat you—” 

“If you value my friendship, say tio more,” 
and he abruptly left her. 

Perchance this unvarnished narrative may 
fall into the hands of some one of the lovelier 


rt of creation—for whom only I write—who 
as unintentionally, but effectually banished 
the creature of her young heart's first love, by 
some wayward vagary, which woman thinks it 
her undisputed privilege to enact when being 
wooed. I shall not, therefore, essay a delinea- 
tion of Emma Emlin’s mental anguish, when 
she learned that Alwin had indeed abandoned 
his home and her, and had proclaimed his inten- 
tion to seek an abode in the “Far West.” I 
should certainly fail, and then the failure would 
be attributed by my pretty fair one to an ina- 
bility on my Poe properly to appreciate the 
refinement and intensity of ber sex’s feeling. 

It is enough to say that the loud laugh of 
Emma Emlin was hushed—the fairy step was 
gone—the witching smile was no more, and in 
the gossip of the village she was known only 
as “ the broken-hearted.” 

A twelvemonth passed and no one knew 
whither had wandered Augustus Alwin, nor 
had time restored Emma to herself—she was 
still inconsolable and disconsolate. 

About the termination of this interval, Emma 
was one afternoon sitting in her parlour uncon- 
sciously humming to herself a pensive air, when 
she was interrupted by the familiar voice of El- 
len Etta half-whispering over her shoulder. 

“ Augustus has returned.” 

She heard the unexpected announcement 
without any emotion, and calmly replied, 

“To his home, perhaps, but not to me.” 

“ Say not so, Emma, all will yet be well.” 

“ No, Ellen, his proud spirit will not yield 
without an apologetic word from me, and this 
he cannot have, for I am beginning to think 
that though I may have first erred, his subse- 
quent conduct is equally reprehensible. It 
cannot be. I have now leamied not to repine 
and am content.” 

“Come, come, you're a foolish girl. I design 
welcoming Mr. Alwin’s return by giving him 
a party to-morrow evening. Shall I see you 
there, little pert?” said Ellen, jocosely. 

“T cannot refuse when Ellen Etta invites; 
but mark me, Ellen, if this is a maneuvre by 
which you expect to produce a reconciliation 
between Alwin and myself, you shall be disap- 
pointed, for I am resolute in my determination 
not to give way to his whims.” 

“At half past six, remember,” and Ellen 
closed the door behind her. 

There were sunlit faces and joyous hearts at 
Miss Etta’s, on that “ morrow evening.”’ Au- 
gustus, the favourite Augustus was again 
amongst them, and his presence made even the 
jealous Linden happy. Away off from the 
circle of gayety, sat two personages, holding 
converse, who had often before been seen in a 
similar juxta-position. No one was so curious 
as to approximate sufficiently near to ascertain 
the subject of their conversation, but the sweeter 
voice of the two—Emma was fond of reciting 
poetry—was accidentally heard to say, “ Mr. 
Alwin, 

***© Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is not of earth or heaven,’ 


and the pretty speaker smiled. 
* * * . » 
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« * * x * * * 

“How well Augustus Alwin and his lady 
looked at church, yesterday,” eaid Ellen Etta 
that had been, to her husband, some three 
months after the last recorded event, of our 


story. “And happy, too, wife,” answered Wil- 

liam Linden, “the long lost smile of Emma 

Emlin again plays as sweetly as ever round the 

lip of Mrs. Alwin.” S. D. A. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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TO MARGARETTA. 


BY L. A. 


TurovuGx the dim past—which only to forget 
Were joy to me—what fascination leads 

My erring thoughts, (deceptive traitors yet!) 

To range where hope expir’d and memory bleeds? 
Oh, most forlorn of all who’wear the weeds 

Of cureless sorrow—Margaretta see ! 

One self. devoted heart can turn to thee ; 

Tho’ in the flowery wreath that binds thy name 
An aspic lives that on remembrance feeds, 
Wrapping each thought in anguish as in flame; 
Yet, for thy sake, that torment I endure, 

The dark, the fearful record to unroll ; 

Again my shrinking eyes survey the scroll 
O’erwrit with all that memory should abjure! 
And yet one word amid that curst array, 

One word revives the dream of heavenly, pure, 
Ineffable delight——"tis pass’d away. 

That word—that name—as if in marble, shows 
Where faded hopes and slaughter’d peace repose. 





But as the mourner to the tomb returns, 

To view the tablet which his hope inurns, 

And finds or fancies solace and relief 

In that which swells the torrent of his grief; 
So I, within this grave-yard of the mind, 

One buried hope, one dear memorial find, 
Which to review is torture and despair, 

And yet pale thought, half frantic will be there! 


Years have roll’d on ;—thy fondly cherish’d name 
Was the unwritten melody that pour’d 

Through every chamber of my heart; it came 
Wild as the music of the breeze-struck chord; 
Sinking at length into a dirge like tone. 

And oh, believe, if long by eares foredone, 

My voice was hush’d;—yet not denied thy claim, 
Though late accorded ;—if no voice or word 

Of vain condolement in thy gloom was heard, 

It was not that my soul conceived the less 

The force and magnitude of thy distress ;— 
Think’st thou that I have learn’d the phrase absurd, 
The words that rankle, but can never heal? 


WILMER. 


Words that would teach affliction not to feel! 

Are there not griefs which from the skies alone 

Derive their balm? and all that men would speak 

Is heartless mockery ; to themselves unknown 

The wounds they probe with skilless hands and 
weak, 

Sweet mourner, blame me not, if late I seek, 

In spirit thus—thy sorrow’s deep recess; 

Though many a pathless wood and rocky peak 

Shuts from my sight thy distant loneliness, 

Yet not unmindful of thy tear-stain’d cheek, 

I would transmit thee more than verse or words 
express. 


Oh then, remembrance for awhile set free, 

Wilt thou recall those moments, all our own, 

Unclaim’d by tears, when like that crystal sea 

The rapt apostle saw before God’s throne, 

Our souls reflected images alone 

Of truth and peace, and purity that knew 

No thought unworthy of the skies or you: 

Even thus behold me still; less happy, but as 
true. 


And with these recollections wilt thou join 

Some thought of countless tears in secret pour’d, 
Not for my own afflictions, but for thine. 

Think thou what sympathy the heart could hoard, 
Unseen by all; lest any should behold 

That one who seem’d so callous and so cold, 
Could nurse the inbred venom that consumes ; 
The pang intolerable, because untold! 


Yes, Margaretta, know the bolt which crush’d 

Thy heart and sear’d thy hopes, was doubly aim’d— 

Fork’d for extensive harm; the vengeance rush’d 

From skies which menaced not! ah, not inflamed 

With wrath seem’d heaven’s bright face, when that 
fierce blow 

Unpitying fell—one sainted victim claim'd, 

Gave her a hopeless destiny to know, 

And me to sing of no fictitious woe. 


Sr LODO BO COG 0 —— 


POETRY. 


TRvE poetry is the illustration of truth, in its 
most sublime, most beautiful, or most affecting 
appearances embodied to the mental eye: It 
is the gift and the deep duty of the a art 
not merely to represent the material form, but 
the internal movements, the sentiments which 
are associated with our image. This is the 
poet’s creation, the spell that calls to life the 
materials with which it deals! Truth, eternal 
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and grand truth is the object; but it must be 
truth exhibited, not by reasoning, but by the 
lamp of imagination. ‘The true poet seeks to 
exemplify moral truths by the rays of an in- 
ventive imagination. There is implanted in 
him a spiritual being, which adds to the mate- 
rial world another creation, invisible to vulgar 
eyes.—Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


“A RIDE IN A CANAL BOAT.” 


A R1pE in a canal boat! What dire images 
of weariness, and discomfort, the bare idea con- 
jures up! oo you, gentle reader, have you 
ever travelled in the Packet-—-scorched beneath 
a July sun, or shrank from the bleak wind of a 
November morning—watching the ice as it 
sparkled in the early morning light, shivering 
into a thousand pieces as the boat went on- 
ward! With much that is disagreeable, there 
is much of curious interest, in that same six 
feet affair ycleped the “ Ladies’ Cabin,” filled 
often to overflowing with its motley, and strange 
inmates. I have seen fair faces, and dark ones; 
the young, and the old, and the beautiful; and 
that which is rerely shown but in retirement— 
the flashing out of an angry, and unquiet spirit. 
I have seen meekness, and gentleness, and wo- 
manly patience, with the humours of feeble in- 
fancy—and I have seen that which should 
never be, the face of the mother, fair, and 
young, like unto a child herself, worn out with 
the cares and anxieties of maternity, comi 
upon her in the green season of her youth, ant 
blighting its early promise. I remember one 
night, on board the t, being much disturbed 
by some one coughing in the next apartment— 
that hollow, sepulchral cough, so fearful an 
attendant upon consumption in America. When 
morning came, I inquired who it was, and was 
answered by a lady in the cabin—*It is my 
brother—he has been for three years in a de- 
cline.” What a world of suffering was there ! 
If it be true, that we measure time by our feel- 
ings, what an aay of hopeless anguish had 
been his! Strange how his face haunts me 
still—that face upon which a. oe se 
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and mental anguish, were so legibly mark 


his eyes were unnaturally prominent, the veins 
about his forehead were swollen, his cheeks 
hollow, and mouth half closed. His voice was 
hoarse, and indistinct, the power of articulation 
was gone.—Great God, it is terrible to lose, one 
by one, the gifts that render existence a bless- 
ing! He spoke tohissister, she comprehended 
his wishes, and complied with them—and I 
thought of helpless infancy, and I knew that a 
mother could divine and minister unto the 
wants of her little ones—affection is strong to 
accomplish more than this for the dying, and 
the loved! The boat stopped, we had reached 
that point in the Susquehannah where the 
broad waters roll together, and sweep onward. 
Beautiful river! thou wert there calm, and 
clear, looking like a vast mirror for the day- 
. His beams had lighted up the earth, and 
sky, and all things looked glorious in that 
early morning time. With a friend to support 
his failing steps, the sick man came on deck, 
he looked out mournfully upon the smiling 
scene, and I saw his bosom heave, as he clasp- 
ed the wan attenuated hands together. The 
way was weary, and the trial long, that bore 
him to the grave; but the weariness, and the 
trial, may have worked out the meek, and 
= spirit, the unassuming patience, his con- 
uct evinced. Even_as | thus thought, he look- 
ed upward, the struggle was at an end—over 
the wasted face there had spread that feeling of 
submission, whose source is not of this world. 
Aye, a something brighter, and holier than 
submission! plain as though he had said it, I 
could read—* The earth is thy handiwork, my 
God! but the heavens are thy dwelling place— 
I go to Thee!” P. 
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We have received from Mrs. Hale, whose health is still 
delicate, several articles for this number, We have only room 
for the following announcement. 

MRS. OSGOOD, 

We are happy to inform our readers that this interesting 
writer has lately returned from London, where she has re 
sided for the last three years, to her native city, Boston. Mrs. 
Osgood’s poetry has been warmly commended by the English 
crities, and her genius and amiable character won for her 
many influential friends in that country. But we hope she 
will not find that her talents are less kindly appreciated in 
her own land, We have a poem from her pen for our next 
number. 

We have also on hand several articles of much interest from 
our pond from Mrs, Sedgwick, Mrs, Thayer, Miss 
Gould, and others, which will soon appear. 





Will the author of the “‘ Disappointed Manceuverer” favour 
the Publisher with his name, It will give it a priority in 
publication, Pp 


We will shortly present to our patrons, the Lady’s Book in 
a new dress, but will still retain our present method of giving 
a sufficiency of ink on our type that it may be distinguished 
from the white paper. It is a fault, though by a few consi- 
dered a beauty, to give a faint impression, No printing can 
be too dark for utility, so that the impression is not blurred, 


We are bappy to announce Mrs, E. F, Ellet, Mrs. Seba 
Smith, H. W. Herbert, Horace Greeley, and Professor Ingra- 
ham, as new contributors to our work. 
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We are pleased to find that our August number created the 
sensation we anticipated for it. From all parts of the coun- 
try we receive notices of its extreme beauty, and of the great 
value of its literary contents, The following, from the Ga- 
zette Conneaut, Ohio, being short, we publish. 

Lady’s Book.—If the Ladies expect ever to peruse a number 
of this or any other “ Book,” more interesting than the last 
number of the Lady’s Book, they will, we think, be mistaken, 
It is entirely original, and from the best pens in the country. 
What adds ten fold to its usefulness and interest, is its ele- 
vated tone of morality.—lIt is of the purest moral character, 





Mrs. Sigourney’s name was accidentally omitted as a con- 
tributor to the last number. We regret it the more as we 
consider the poetry inserted one of the most finished of her 
productions, 





To the writer of “ Emily Waters,” published in our July 
Number, we would say that the article furnished has been 
very extensively copied by our exchange papers— we shall be 
pleased to hear again from the same source. 





The uncoloured fashions in this Number are, in the origi- 
nal, of the rarest a»d most exquisite colours; but it is almost 
useless to attempt 2 description, as we could not, without the 
aid of the brush, sufficiently convey an idea of their richness, 





Our Book for October will be as unique in its character as 
that for August. The embellishments will principally tend 
towards illustrating the delightful art of Equestrianism. 
There will be at least twelve different illustrations, consist- 
ing of steel and wood engravings—with suitable explanations, 
and a steel plate of the fashions, 





The following article from our esteemed correspondent, 
Mrs. M. St. L. Loud, being rather late for its proper place in 
the Book, we take the liberty of introducing it here. 


FLOWERS FOR A SOLDIER'S GRAVE, 
Respectfully dedicated to Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
BY MRS, M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, over the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead.—Mrs, Hemans, 


Cry! bring young flowers on the grave to spread 
Where slumbers in silence the “early dead,” 
Fresh from the home where their buds were born, 
Bright as the hopes of his life’s young morn, 
Swect as the breath of a mother’s love, 

And pure as the spirit enshrin’d above. 


“ Bring flowers” that tell of the nuble deed 

On the battle-field, where the vanquish’d bleed ; 
Of mercy shown to the prostrate foe, 

By the strength of a valiant arm laid low: 

Of honour due to the true and brave, 

And form a wreath for the soldier’s grave. 


“ Bring flowers” that breathe of the hallow'd air 
Of his childhoods home, in their beauty rare: 
In their fragrant bads sweet memories dweil, 
Of young hearts bound by affection’s spell— 
Of a radiant glow on a dark path thrown, 

Of thrilling music now bush’d and gone, 


** Bring flowers” that tell of a captive freed, 
Of a conq’rer crown’d with a well-earn’d meed ; 
Of a gallant bark with her anchor cast 

In a haven safe from the raging blast : 

Of a blest escape from a wheiming wave, 

And a peaceful rest in an honour’d grave. 


* Bring flowers”’ that whisper of life to come, 
Of a bright existence beyond the tomb: 

Of a home in whose bosom no ties are riven— 
Of a calm repose to the wand’rer given: 


Of living streams and unfading flowers, 
That bloom for the soul in celestial bowers, 


Then bring young flowers on the grave to spread, 

Where slumbers in silence the “ early dead :” 

Bring no dark leaf from the cypress bough, 

For the dreams of earth that are faded now— 

But from the tree where Hope’s bright buds wave, 

Pluck flowers for the soldier’s hallowed grave. 
Philadelphia, 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, AND GENERAL FALL 
FASHIONS. 


In this number we give our readers two engravings of the 
Fashions—the one after our usual style, coloured—the other 
an engraving without colouring—the latter merely given to 
show how these things look uncoloured. We ask this ques- 
tion: How in an uncoloured plate can the various tints of the 
beautiful shawl in this number be given—how show that the 
fringe varies and is composed of several colours? How exhi- 
bit the effeet to be produced by the combination of the various 
shades ?—One step more, and we have done upon the subject 
of coloured and uncoloured prints, Our next (October) num- 
ber will contain one of our own, uncoloured, finished in our 
usual style of engraving. We freely acknowledge that by not 
evlouring that print, it will save us some hundreds of dollars, 
but we shall not keep the money; it shall be laid out in extra 
colouring on our November plate, and some new embellish- 
ments for our work. 

No, 1.—Dress of green, or any colour more suitable to the 
eomplexion, The back of the corsage has a little fullness at 
bottom, spreading in fan style ; the front folds from the shoul- 
der to the waist. The sleeves are middling tight at top. 
The skirt is ornamented with three flounces ; the lower one 
reaching to the ground is very deep, the second placed imme- 
diately above it is about half its depth. 

No, 2,—The very elegant dress of the sitting figure, which 
is of white muslin, may be made in gros de Naples, poux 
de soie, mousseline de laine, or any other pretty seasonable 
material, Corsage half-high; a double quilling trimming 
is put on the corsage in form of a pelerine, coming to a 
point at the waist; both at back and front. This quilling is 
continued down the front of the skirt, a row is carried 
round the very lower edge of the skirt and a second row 
is a short distance higher up. If the dress be of white or 
even light coloured muslin, the trimming must be a quilling 
of white tulle, two rows of net thickly quilled in the centre 
and put as close as possible together. If it be of silk, the 
trimming must be cut at the edges en chevaux de frize, and 
thickly quilled. This is one of the most fashionable trim- 
mings for dresses and supersedes flounces in walking cos- 
tumes, The sleeves of this dress are quite plain at the shoul- 
der, the remainder very full with a deep wrist. Hat of gros 
de Naples. The front not large but rounded to the face with 
a double border all round; one corner of the front it may be 
observed is rounded, the other cut square to a point. The 
crown is not high and sits a good deal back ; the trimming is 
of rich satin riband; a bow with long ends at the right side 
just over the string, and two /follettes placed rather in a 
drooping position on the opposite side; these may or may not 
be of the colour of the bonnet; two half wreaths of flowers 
that contrast well are underneath the front. 

No, 3.—Hat of poux de soie. Dress of white silk, with a 
very deep flounce at bottom which reaches quite to the 
ground; full sleeves with cuffs turned up and trimmed with 
two small frills, Rich cashmere shaw] with a splendid border 
and deep fringe, partaking of all the colours in the border, 
It may be noticed that this new fashioned shaw] is not pointed 
at the corners. Hair in smooth bands with braids: pale 
yellow kid gloves. 


The following amusing items of fashion are from the cor- 
respondent of the New York Star. 

Lace—lace—lace, wherever it can be stuck on, The gowns 
have lace trimmings and falls—spencers, shawls, caps, bon- 
nets, handkerchiefs: all have lace, 
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No colour can be too showy for the present Parisian mode. 
They run very much, too, upon contrasts, The linings of 
hats, shawls, &c. are rose, cherry, bright green, and scarlet. 

What will your ladies think of the revival of Grecian 
fashion? They are trying it here. Fancy a corsage a la 
Greque, looped down in the middle of the front, and on the 
shoulders with cameos, Some have corsage and skirt all of 
one piece, and the material blonde, crape, or gauze, (as any 
heavier stuff would quite destroy the contour of the waist.) 
But the worst of fashion in Faris is, that whether it is becom- 
ing or unbecoming, a thing must be worn, simply because it 
is the fashion. Thus, some well made women of quality 
have introduced or revived spencers. They are made to fit 
the bust as close as possible, plainly fitting, without a wrin- 
kle. They are low at the back and bosom, A lace chemi- 
sette is exposed in front. A large cameo brooch fastens these 
in front, and thence runs a row of gold buttons down to the 
waist. There is neither cineture nor band; sleeves plain, 
and close at the shoulder, and three puffings on the arm, 
thence full to the wrist. Green velvet is the favourite colour, 
Now, though such a spencer may become a youthful figure 
and face, it is absurd on a fat dowager ; yet the fat dowagers 
will wear them, and do, because it is the ton, Thus it is in 
fashion, as in literature, people go with the tide. They 
have dresses and opinions because others have them, and they 
follow the mode in both.” 

Description of dresses worn by the Queen of England, Miss 
Coutts Burdett, heiress of the Dutchess of St. Albans, and 
Mrs. Van Buren, wife of the son of our President. 

“The Queen wore a white tulle dress over white satin, 
handsomely trimmed with a deep silver flounce, and a gar- 
land of pink roses, the body and sleeves splendidly orna- 
mented with diamonds and silver blonde; the train of rich 
silver tissue, lined with white satin, and trimmed with pink 
roses and silver blonde, On her head a diamond circlet and 
feathers, 

** Miss Coutts Burdett wore a court dress of lace (Brussels) 
over a white satia slip; bodice and sleeves full trimmed, lace 
and diamonds, train of magnificent brocaded silk, lined with 
white satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, and looped with 
diamonds. Head dress, plume of feathers, lappets, and 
bandace of diamonds, with necklace to correspond. 

** Lastly, (for it will not do to copy an account of all the 
rich attire then and there worn) Mrs. Van Buren wore a 
manteau of rich blue moire, lined with white satin, ele- 
gantly ornamented with crape lisse and silver wheat ; blonde 
berthe and sabots; robe of white crape, embroidered over 
white satin, with blonde volente. Head dress, feathers and 
blonde lippets, paruce of diamonds and pearls.” 


SMALL CRITICISMS. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with the same ideas in 
the pages of our best poets, and frequently they express them 
in the same language. In many instances this coincidence 
may be unconscious plagiarism, for,as Sheridan says, “ Faded 
ideas, float in the fancy like half forgotten dreams ; and ima- 
gination, in its fullest enjoyments, becomes suspicious of its 
offspring, and doubts whether it has created or adopted,” 
but it is questionable whether the subjoined examples were 
altogether the effect of accident. 

In Pope's description of the return of Ulysses, the following 
line oceurs : 


“Seorn’d by those siaves his former bounty fed.” 
Dryden, in speaking of Darius, in his celebrated Ode, saya, 


“ Deserted at his utmost need 
By those Ais former bounty fed,” 


which is close enough to convict the bard of Twickenham 
of having read Alexander’s Feast. 


The hacknied quotation, 
“ Like angel visits, few and far between,” 


oeeurs in Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and he is invariably 
eredited as the author. The same passage is to be found in 
Blair’s Grave, 


bed Its visits 


Like those of angels, short and far between,” 
which not only destroys Campbell’s title to the line, but eon- 
victs him of determined plagiarism. , 
The last verse of Bruce’s Address, by Burns, is as follows : 


«“ Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe, 
Liberty's in every blow, 
Let us do or die.” 
In the speech of Outalisse, at the close of Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming, this line occurs, 
* ‘To-morrow let us do or die!” 


Burns had the advantage of having written first. 

George Colman the younger, in his song—The Landlady 
of France—says, 

“ So they kept their spirits up, by pouring spirits down,” 
The same thought is to be found in Garrick’s prologue to 
“She Stoops to Conquer, 


** Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up 
We now and then take down a hearty cup.” 


It is fair game for one play-wright to steal from another, 
and in modern times the offence searcely arrives to the dig 
nity of petty larceny. 

The following appears to have been a favourite simile with 
the old dramatists. 

* Deep rivers with soft murmurs glide away, 
The shallow roar.” 
Beau, & Fletcher's Lovers’ Progress. 


“ The shallow rivers glide away with noise, 
The deep are silent,” 
says Shirley, in his Maid’s Revenge. But as Shirley pre- 
pared The Lovers’ Progress for the press, after the death of 
Fletcher, it is possible that he wrote both passages, 
They that intend 
To do are like deep waters that run quietly 
Leaving no trace of what they were behind ’em. 
Beau. Fletcher's Captain, 


Small rivers murmur, deep gulphs silent flow. 
Marston’s Sophonisbee. 
The deepest rivers make least din, 


The siler:t soul doth most abound in care. 
Lord Stirling’s “* Aurora,” 


The concluding stanza of Coleridge's “ Devil’s T houghts,” 
is as follows : 
* General *s burning face 
He saw with consternation, 
And back to hell his way did he take 
For the devil thought, by a slight mistake, 
It was general conflagration.” 


This simile is not original with Coleridge. The facetious 
Tom Brown, in his Comical View of London and Wesumin- 
ster, saya, 

“Show mea son of Bacchus, who by his indefatigable 
lifting up his hand to his head, and his nocturnal industry, 
has acquired as many pimples in his face as there are jewels 
in Lombard street, nay, whose phiz is so fiery and rubicund 
that it would put the last conflagration out of countenance, 
ete. ete.” 

A comparison more in character with the profane Tom 
Brown, than the philosophical Coleridge. 

William Browne commences his “ Britannia’s Pastorals” 
as follows: 

“ As when a mariner accounted lost 
Upon the wat’ry desert long time tost, 
In summer's parching heat, in winter's cold 
In tempests great, in dangers manifold,” ete. 
Gay says in his “ Shepherd and the Philosopher,”’ 
* In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn’d the fold.” 
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Gay wrote pastorals, and doubtless before he commenced that 
undertaking must have read the writings of so distinguished 
a poet as Browne, in the same department of letters, 

Halleck’s beautiful verses on the death of his friend Dr. 
Drake, have been highly and deservedly praised ; it is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that Dr. Johnson has passed a similar en- 
comium upon Fenton, as contained in the first stanza, and 
in nearly the same words: 


“ Green be the grass above thee 
Friend of my early days, 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


Johnson says of Fenton, ‘* The amiableness of his manners 
made him loved wherever he was known, He was never 
named but with praise and fondness,” 
And again, in Jaqueline by Rogers. 
“ Oh! she was good and she was fair ; 
None—none on earth above her! 
As pure in thought as angels are, 
To know her was to love her.” 


We cannot suppose Mr. Halleck to have been ignorant of the 
writings of either Johnson or Rogers. 


Bowen, of 94 Walnut, has sent us some beautiful specimens 
of Flowers coloured. We know of no person in this country 
who can get up these things with so much taste. We hope 
soon to give our subseribers a touch of his quality. We re- 
ceived from the same gentleman some time since a coloured 
view of the Fountain in Franklin Square. Any of our friends 
abroad, wanting any thing in the lithographic way, had 
better make application as above. 
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A Diary in America, and Remarks on its Institutions, By 
Captain Marryatt, Carey and Hart, 1839, 

It isa constant reproach of our countrymen, both by foreign 
tourists and home critics, that they are too sensitive upon the 
subject of their national and natural defects, and that they 
will not bear these to be pointed out to them. Toa certain 
extent this may be true, but the feeling is by no means so 
general as is commonly asserted : and in private circles of the 
better informed classes it does not exist at all, or if it does 
exist, is not more obtrusive in its demonstrations than is both 
commendable and just. With very ample experience of the 
intelligent society of this country, and proper opportunities 
of contrast, we do not hesitate to assert that there is not a 
whit more anxiety felt as to the opinions of strange visiters 
than is felt in similar circles in England, nor have the unjust 
aspersions cast upon our people and institutions by book- 
making travellers, excited half the indignation here that 
similar aspersions would have excited abroad, 

Captain Marryatt has fallen into this common error, and is 
at particular pains to disavow the anger that he takes for 
granted his opinions will produce. He thinks that inasmuch 
as he received no particular marks of attention, we ought not 
to expect any particular civilities in return, and he, therefore, 
deprecates the indignation which he seems to feel confident 
will be the result of his commentaries. We are quite sure 
the gallant Captain has thrown away his efforts in this respect, 
Nobody will be angry with him for any thing he has written, 
and notwithstanding his censures, affairs here will go on in 
nearly the same way they did before his book saw the light, 

The fact is, this work of the Captain’s is, in respeet to the 
feeling it exhibits, very kind and conciliatory. There is 
nothing about it like malice—nothing like an unfriendly dis- 
position, On the contrary, dering the cir in 
which the author was placed, it must be regarded as a very 
well natured, amiable performance. Captain Marryatt, as 
he justly remarks in his preface, owes us nothing on the seore 
of courtesy. Partly owing to the sneaking, unbecoming man- 
ner in which his predecessors requited those who entertained 
them; partly to the avowed fact that he had come hither to 
collect materials for a book; but principally to his coarse 





manners and undignified conduct, Captain Marryatt had but 
little aceess to society while he remained among us. This he 
has the frankness to avow, and the blunders into which he 
has fallen in relation to our social matters ought to be attri- 
buted to ignorance, rather than wilful misrepresentation. 

We are disappointed in this book. We anticipated from 
the author of Peter Simple something droll and lively, Of 
course we did not look for any thing new in description or 
profound in remark, but we thought there would be some 
good fun at least. There is nothing of the sort. Instead of 
trusting to his ewn invention for the fables which every 
tourist who wishes to make a pungent and saleable volume 
introduces, he has adopted the stalest and most worn-out 
aneedotes—old jokes that have been running the rounds of the 
newspapers for years—and he has not even dressed them up 
with any freshness or novelty. They are universally recog- 
nised, notwithstanding the gallant Captain has in some in- 
stances sought to avoid detection by relating them in the first 
person, 

The prevailing characteristic of these two volumes is dull- 
ness, In the first called a Diary, though it might with as 
much propriety have been termed a History, there is nothing 
that may not be found in any American guide book, always 
excepting the tough yarns that are liberally introduced on 
almost every page. In the second, there is a grave effort at 
wise speculation upon Religion, Slavery, Education, Political 
Economy, &c. &e., but the opinions are neither very profound 
ner original, nor are the facts so rare or well taken as to 
make them valuable. These latter are chiefly chosen from 
the American Almanac, an excellent work in itself, but so 
easy of access that we prefer getting the information it con- 
tains directly from it, without taking it at second hand, 

Captain Marryatt threatens to follow these volumes with 
two others, which, according to his own account, are to excel 
every thing yet published on America. In this country they 
will find but few readers, for the promise in those now pub- 
lished so far exceeded the performance, that every one will 
be doubtful about similar productions in the future. 


Sidney Clifton: New York, Harper & Brothers, 1839, 

A first production probably of the author, and unless he 
improves greatly we think that it ought to be the last. 
Solomon Seesaw: By J. P. Robertson ; Senior Author of Let- 

ters on Paraguay. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1839, 

A violent ‘attempt is made in these volumes to be funny, 
and like all other forced drollery, the result is most melan- 
choly. It is indeed very lugubrious mirth, sleep-provoking 
facetiousness, and solemn sport. Why cid Mr, J. P. Robert- 
son, whose Letters on Paraguay are really clever, suffer him- 
self to be drawn into the folly of publishing such a book? 


Letters of Eliza Williamson: Arranged by Caroline Gilman, 
S. Colman; New York, 1839, 

A nice little volume, containing some very capital letters, 
which deseribe the home-scenes of the Revolution with con- 
siderable naivete. Their great charm is their naturalness, 
They throw, moreover, fresh light on the mode of conducting 
warfare practised by the British soldiery—a mode certainly 
not so creditable as some of their eulogists would seem to 
think it. 

We have received from Mr. S. Colman of New York, a 
specimen of a work he proposes to publish, called the Poets 
of America, to consist of selections from our best writers, 
illustrated by original engravings. Judging from what we 
have seen, it will be the most elegant work of the kind pub- 
lished in this country, and we hope the publisher may meet 
with that success his enterprise merits. 


The Bride of Fort Edward. S. Colman, New York, 1839. 

A work of 174 pages in dialogue, which the author in the pre- 
face “‘ takes the liberty of apprising the reader, beforehand, is 
no play.” A piece of gratuitous information unnecessary after 
perusal of the book. If he had informed his patient readers 
what it is, instead of what it is not, he might have saved some 
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speculation. It is the old story of the death of Miss MeCrea 
during the revolution—the characters are unmarked—intro- 
duced unskilfully, and from the inversion of words, and the 
German fog that mystifies the whole matter, we presume it 
to be the production ef some young Dufchman studying the 
English language, whose feelings may have been inflamed 
by the exhibition of a picture representing the death of Miss 
McCrea, The subject is a good one, though badly managed, 
notwithstanding “ the abstract truth it embodies—as exhibit- 
ing 2 law in the relation of the human mind to its invisible 
protector.” And the abstract truth intended to be illustra- 
ted is this—that God offered Miss McCrea as a sacrifice to 
American liberty, as “‘once unto a sterner doom, for the 
world’s sake he gave his Son.” This is blasphemy; and the 
abstract truth is by no means satisfactorily proved in the 
aforesaid one hundred and seventy-four pages of insufferable 
twattle, 

The work is beautifully printed, as may be remarked of 
all the productions that issue from the press of Mr. S. Col- 
man, of New York. 





Nicholas Nickelby: by Boz. Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia, 1839. 

When the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were first published, every 
body was curious to know who, among the many English 
wits that professed authorship, had the honour of their pater- 
nity, for sach was the ease and polish of style, the fulness of 
humour, and the intimate knowledge of life exhibited in those 
remarkable essays, that it was never suspected they were the 
production of a young, and therefore unknown candidate 
for literary renown, Such, however, happened to be the 
fact; and Mr. Dickens, under his uncouth and inexpressive 
soubriquet of Boz, was at once elevated to the very highest 
rank among the comic prose writers of our language. But 
although certain pathetic passages in these papers, slightly 
interspersed among the drollery and fun that formed their 
most distinguished features, showed that the author mingled 
with his mirth-moving qualities a spirit not unlearned in 
the graver characteristics of human nature, no one suspected 
that he was so deeply versed in all the secrets of the heart, 
and able alike to understand and pourtray it in its sad or 
joyous moods—its pleasures or its pains—its consolations or 
bereavements—as his subsequent works have so abundantly 
demonstrated. Not to speak of the various short tales which 
he has from time to time published, and which are full of 
deep and stirring passions faithfully developed and depic- 
tured, his Oliver Twist may safely be pronounced one of the 
truest and most melancholy sketches of actual life—of acute, 
poignant, and terrible suffering in the young and innocent— 
of fearful remorse in the guilty, but not wholly abandoned— 
of frightful atrocity, and impenitent villainy in the thorough- 
paced and desperate contrivers and performers of crime, 
that has ever been written, The knowledge of nature dis- 
played by the author is wonderful; but not less so is the 
vivid faculty that enables him to describe actions with so 
remarkable an accuracy. Every scene he pourtrays is seem- 
ingly before you, palpable, tangible, and actual; and as you 
look upon his characters, you feel that you understand all 
the springs—all the nice, and delicate feelings that prompt 
them. 

‘Nicholas Nickelby,’ the work now in progress, differs 
widely from, and yet in many respects resembles its prede- 
cessor. Not less close in its portraiture of conduct, it is 
nevertheless free from the stern and gloomy colouring that 
marked the former, while it exhibits—under different phases 
to be sure—the workings of the heart, its sensibilities, its at- 
tachments, its vanities, its pride and its bitterness. The 
boundless credulity of Madame Mantalini is not less striking 
than the utter desolation—the unparalleled sufferings of the 
unhappy Smike ; and the pretended fondness of her self-in- 
dulgent husband is equally characteristic, as the under-cur- 
rent of honest, hearty, and genuine manliness, that flows 
beneath the frosted surface of the broken-down Newman 
Noggs. And then besides his accurate perception of nature, 
his nice discrimination of individual traits in character, and 
his general powers of analysis, Boz possesses and displays in 
Nicholas Nickelby so fertile an imagination in the invention 
of incidents, and so life-like a power of representing them, 


that the admiration we feel for his abilities is greatly in- 
ereased and strengthened. 

A parallel has sometimes been drawn between Mr. Dick- 
ens, and Mr. Neal, of Philadelphia, the author of Charcoal 
Sketches. There are undoubtedly points of resemblance. 
Both possess an exquisite sense of the ludicrous; a power of 
perceiving and depicting with singular fidelity prominent 
traits of humour ; and both are prone to select their subjects 
from classes of society whose peculiarities, though apparent- 
ly obvious, are but little understood. Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Neal are similar, also, in the remarkable ease with which 
they infuse the comic spirit that enlivens their lighter pro- 
ductions—in the unobtrusive interblending of a rich and racy 
wit with the general flow of their narratives—in a mirth-mo- 
ving faculty not the less effective because it is not violently 
thrust forward; and in a rare knowledge of the springs 
which regulate human conduct, especially in its coarser de- 
velopments, But there are other respects in which they 
differ widely. Mr. Dickens, occupying a field of inquiry, 
the extent of which is almost unlimited, selects from the nu- 
merous subjects presented to him, various specimens ; and 
while he sketches the individualities of each so as to exhibit 
their points of difference, and at the same time preserve their 
identity, he collects the whole together, and forms a picture, 
the effect of which depends not so much upon any conspic- 
uous single object, as the finely arranged grouping, the 
broad contrast, and the varied but still harmonious colour- 
ing. Mr. Neal, on the other hand, is confined within a limi- 
ted range of observation, He has not the same variety from 
which to choose his subjects, nor are those to whom he has 
access, so fertile in prominent peculiarities. He is compelled, 
therefore, to confine himself to single sitters, and even with 
these he finds it necessary to bestow his principal care on 
some salient points of character. Hence it is that his pictures 
want the attractiveness for the general eye, that free scope 
in composition, numerous details, and uncontrolled privilege 
in the arrangement of lights and shadows give to those of his 
contemporary; but to the critical observer they are not less 
admirable as works of art—not less faithful as portraits, and 
infinitely more elaborated and finished. Thus, Mr, Neal, 
to drop the metaphor, seizes upon a single trait of character, 
and exemplifying it in some natural and not unaccustomed 
act, probes and works out its motives until they are as palpa- 
ble as the act itself. In doing this he displays a power of 
analysis—a profound and thorough familiarity with the mys- 
terious and concealed movements of the mind—a metaphysi- 
eal skill and acuteness that are really extraordinary. Nor is 
it less surprising with what singular art he conceals all ap- 
pearances of effort in these developments. They flow out 
from the characters themselves with all the naturalness of 
unstudied and impromptu exhibitions ; and speculations im- 
bued with the deepest knowledge of the curious machinery of 
the heart, and the most sagacious reflections on conduct and 
its impulses, are uttered in the drollest soliloquies of idlers 
and vagrants, One who looks merely to the broad fun 
which bubbles out with continual freshness on the surface of 
Mr. Neal’s sketches, can form no sufficient idea of the merit 
which belongs to these admirable delineations, Their humour 
is equalled by their truth—and amid the ludicrous combina- 
tions which they possess, there is perpetually seen by the in- 
telligent observer the marks and tokens of a wise philoso- 
phy. Each one of them, too, impresses a salutary moral ; 
and while their mirthfulness enlivens and delights, their ten- 
dency is to the accomplishment of a serious and permanent 
good. 

Mr. Neal is one of the purest writers of the day. In this 
respect he is almost faultless. Nothing can be found in any 
of his contemporaries to surpass in ease, elegance, terseness, 
and striet propriety, the introductory passages of his Sketch- 
es. They are models of composition, as the sketches them- 
selves are models of humorous description, and accurate por- 
traiture, And yet with these qualities universally acknow- 
ledged as belonging to him, Mr. Neal is so diffident of him- 
self that he shrinks from authorship with the timidity of an 
untried neophyte. We wish it were otherwise, We wish he 
could be persuaded to make another effort, for we fee! confi- 
dent that he would secure to himself higher honours, and pro- 
duce for the public more sources of gratification. 
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